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INTRODUCTION 


The qualifications for President of the United States 
are set forth in the Constitution. He must be thirty- 
five years old or more, be a natural-born citizen, and 
have lived for fourteen years within the United States. 
The same qualifications apply to the Vice-president. The 
term is fixed at four years, and so far as the Constitution 
is concerned, he may be reelected any number of times. 
As a matter of fact, however, as the result of precedent 
and custom, the tradition has been established that no 
President shall succeed himself more than once. So far, 
the various efforts made to elect a President for a third 
term have never succeeded in setting aside this “unwrit- 
ten law.” 

Although, by both the Constitution and “unwritten 
law,” the President’s term of office has been set at four 
years with possibility of reelection for one additional 
term, a belief that this represents the sound conviction 
of the American people is borne out neither by the fate 
of this question in the Constitutional Convention nor by 
its subsequent history. The discussion of the President’s 
term of office in the Constitutional Convention was a 
much-prolonged controversy. Every possible phrase of 
the question from the expediency of a short term, with 
the possibility of reelection, to a long term without re- 
election seems to have been carefully considered. The 
proposals ranged from a term of three years with re- 
eligibility to a term of seven years without reeligibility. 
The first vote actually taken resulted in a choice of seven 
years without reeligibility, the second vote provided for 
reeligibility, and on the third vote, a resolution was 
passed providing for a term of seven years without pos- 
sibility of reelection. 
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This resolution was then referred to a committee, 
containing one member from each of the eleven states 
represented in the Convention. The committee referred 
back to the Convention a resolution providing for a term 
of four years. The final decision of the Convention, 
then taken, was for a term of four years with the possi- 
bility of reelection indefinitely, as provided by our Con- 
stitution today. 

The example set by President Washington in declin- 
ing reelection at the expiration of his second term early 
received such official sanction that it has become “unwrit- 
ten law,” almost as sacred as any provision of the Con- 
stitution. Jefferson set his approval upon it, both by 
word of mouth and by refusing to run for a third term. 
Other presidents followed his example, and the precedent 
thereby established has remained unshaken in spite of 
the later efforts toward a third term, in behalf of Presi- 
dents Grant, Roosevelt and Wilson. 

However, the history of attempted legislation, subse- 
quent to the Constitution, shows that this matter of the 
President’s term of office had not been settled to the 
satisfaction of all the people. Resolutions limiting the 
presidential term to two, or even to one, term were 
introduced repeatedly, namely in 1828, 1829, 1830, and 
1832. President Jackson advised a change in his mes- 
sage to Congress of 1833, and in 1835 an amendment to 
the Constitution was offered in Congress. It was made 
a plank in the Whig Party platform of 1844. However, 
nothing came of these attempts. 

In 1844 and 1846 amendments to the Constitution, 
calling for a term of six years without reeligibility, were 
proposed in Congress but failed of adoption. 

The question of a third term became an issue when 
President Grant, after a presidency of two terms and a 
succeeding interval of four years, ran for the presidency 
again. A resolution against a third term was immediately 
proposed in Congress by Representative Springer of 
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Illinois, and it was passed that very day. The ensuing 
struggle over the third term issue resulted in a defeat for 
Grant by a compromise on Garfield. 

A single term for the President was favored in the 
Labor Reforms of 1871-1872, by the Greenback Conven- 
tion of 1875 and by the Populist State Convention for 
Iowa in 1894. After Hayes was elected President in 
1876, bills were introducted into Congress to amend the 
presidential election laws. Among them was one pro- 
posing a term of six years, with reeligibility only after 
a term of years. President Cleveland declared against a 
second term for President immediately after his election 
in 1884. 

The question again became a practical one when 
Roosevelt, who was President for two terms and was 
then succeeded by Taft for four years, ran for the office 
a third time, opposing President Taft for reelection. 
He was defeated by Wilson, but the effort to over-ride 
the third-term tradition created a storm of disapproval, 
which manifested itself in the Clayton Resolution. This 
resolution was introduced into Congress as an amendment 
to the Constitution (S.J. Res. 78), but failed to pass. It 
was worded as follows: 

The executive power shall be vested in a President of the 
United States of America. The term of the office of President 
shall be six years, and no person who has held the office by 
election or discharged its powers or duties, or acted as Presi- 
dent under the Constitution and laws made in pursuance thereof, 
shall be eligible to hold again the office by re-election. 

The platform of the Democratic Party for 1912, on 
which President Wilson was elected, contained a plank 
in favor of only one term for President. This was 
doubtless the idea of Mr. Bryan who wrote the platform. 
Wilson did not believe in it and before he was inaugu- 
rated he wrote a letter to Mitchell Palmer, stating frankly 
that he did not approve of the Constitutional amendment 
then pending in Congress and that he would abide by the 
judgment of his party and the people as to whether he 
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would be a candidate for reelection in 1916. The reso- 
lution failed but after Wilson’s reelection in 1916, it 
was reintroduced in Congress by Senator Shafroth, as 
part of an amendment, the purpose of which was to 
provide for the election of President and Vice-president 
without the intervention of the Electoral College. This 
proposal also failed. 

The suggestion that the President be limited to one 
term only was made as recently as 1923, this time for 
an entirely different reason, viz., the great strain of the 
presidential office upon its incumbent. President Wilson 
retired from his eight years of office a broken man and 
President Harding’s death caused Senator Cummins to 
plead publicly for one term only, declaring that Harding 
“gave his life to his country and his party.” 

This issue of the Reference Shelf, provides basic ma- 
terial for the study and discussion of this subject, in re- 
prints of selected articles from books and periodicals, 
briefs for both sides, and a selected bibliography. 


EpituH M. PHELPS 
June 26, 1925 


BRIEF 


ResotveD: That the President of the United States 


iT: 


should be elected for a single term of six years. 


INTRODUCTION 


What the President’s tenure of office should be 
has been a much-disputed question. 


A. It was a subject of considerable controversy in 
the Constitutional Convention. 
1. The result was a compromise. 
a. A term of four years, with opportun- 
ity for reelection was decided upon. 
2. To this has been added, as an unwritten 
law, the tradition that there shall never 
be a third term. 


B. There has been considerable agitation from 
time to time, since the Constitution was 
adopted, for a change in the presidential term 
of office. 

1. A bill calling for one term only was intro- 
duced into Congress as early as 1828. 

2. A demand for one term only was intro- 
duced also as recently as the 64th Con- 
gress, as part of a bill for the direct elec- 
tion of the President and Vice-president. 


The question of what the presidential term of of- 

fice shall be presents two main issues. 

A. Is there need for a change in the length of 
term? 

B. Would a single term of six years fulfill that 
need? 
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AFFIRMATIVE 


I. There is need for a change in the length of term 
for which the President of the United ae shall 
hold office. 

A. A long term of office, now made possible by 
reelection every four years tends toward autoc- 
racy and bureaucracy. 


I: 


The tendency is for a man long in power 
to come to feel superior to the people, and 
to wish to continue control over them. 
Evidence of this is found in the occasional 
demands for a third term. 

This danger increases with the increasing 
power and complexity of the United States 
government. 


B. It also makes possible a dangerous political 
machine. 


1 


The President must work for reelection 
for the sake of his party’s prestige as well 
as his own. 

a. The growth of the party system was 
not forseen by members of the Con- 
stitutional Convention when fixing 
the President’s term of office. 

This necessitates building up a personal 

machine to secure necessary votes in the 

primaries and nominating conventions. 

a. It means the spoils system, the assign- 
ing of public offices to the President’s 
actual or possible supporters, and the 
granting of favors to corporate in- 
terests to secure their support. 


C. It interferes with the highest efficiency of the 
President as the nation’s executive. 


Ie 


It has resulted in his becoming the leader 
of his party as well as national executive. 
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a. Party expediency must necessarily 
unduly influence his policies. 

2. Too much of his time and attention must 
be given to securing reelection. 

a. The last year of each first term is 
practically given over to this purpose. 
(1) It is a time of partisan conflict 

rather than the performance of 
legitimate duties. 

3. The hope of reelection as a compelling 
motive to the faithful performance of 
duty, is not a noble one. 

a. The President should rather be 
prompted by a patriotic spirit, a sense 
of duty, and a realization of the trust 
placed upon him. 

(1) The need to secure reelection to 
vindicate his own and his party’s 
policies, does not conduce to 
these high motives. 

4. A four-year term, interrupted as it is by 
the necessity of working for reelection, is 
too short to establish policies. 

D. The strain of the presidency is too great for 
any man to endure for more than one term. 

1. Presidents have broken down and died as a 
result of overwork. 

2. Presidents who have survived have said 
that the strain is too great. 

3. The work is increasing constantly in 
amount and complexity. 


II. A single six-year term of office will remedy the 
evils of the present system. 

A. It will remove the living menace of Caesarism. 

1. The downfall of representative government 

has always come about when a stronger 
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personality than usual is able to gather 
about him the more adventurous among 
the people and gradually over-ride consti- 
tutional limitations. 


It will be a blow to the spoils system. 

1. It will mean the appointment of men to 
office on the basis of their efficiency rather 
than because of their power to secure the 
President’s reelection. 


It will increase the President’s efficiency. 
1. It will limit the President’s activities to his 
functions as chief executive. 

a. He will no longer have to devote part 
of his time and effort to seeking re- 
election. 

2. It will compel him to render efficient ser- 
vice to the people promptly. 

a. He will have to make a good record 
during his one term of office. 

3. It will be easier for him to make needed 
changes in policy. 

a. He will be relieved to a great extent 
of the pressure of party and corporate 
interests. 

4. A six-year term will be long enough for a 

President to establish his policies. 


It will relieve the strain now attendant upon 

the presidential office. 

1. It will make it necessary for the United 
States to adopt the British system of 
under-secretaries and assistants who are 
trained and capable of maintaining the 
routine work and securing continuity of 
policy. 


Ill. A single six-year term will be advantageous for 
other reasons. 
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A. The present burdensome cost of elections upon 
the people would be reduced. 

1. There would be fewer of them. 

B. The resulting disturbances to trade, markets 
and money would occur less often. 

1. In presidential elections business men be- 
come timid in view of the prospect of 
changes in governmental policy. 

a. Enterprise is chilled and business 
projects are held up until the uncer- 
tainty is over. 

b. This disturbs both capital and labor. 

C. The argument that no restrictions should be 
put upon the people in the election of their 
chief executive is not valid. 

1. Constitutional limitations are necessary 
and have been voluntarily accepted by the 
people in all phases of government. 


IV. Brazil has profited by our experience. 
1. The President of Brazil has been given a 
term of six years and made ineligible for 
reelection. 


NEGATIVE 


I. The supposed evils of our existing presidential 
term of office, and the efficacy of a single six-year 
term in correcting them have been considerably 
over-estimated. 

A. It is not the way to get rid of political patron- 
age. 

1. The President will make use of it to secure 
the election of a successor who will carry 
out his policies and those of his party, 
even if not for himself. 

B. It will not protect the country against Caesar- 
ism. 


I2 
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1. That will always rest with the people them- 
selves. 

The President will only be independent of polit- 

ical pressure when his tenure of office is un- 

limited. 

Presidential elections do not invariably bring 

about business upheavals. 

1. Since 1800 only four presidential years 
have been noted for business depressions. 

2. On the contrary, during some election 
years there has been a marked improve- 
ment in conditions. 

Election campaigns are valuable in training 

voters in citizenship. 

To establish a single six-year term is not the 

way to relieve our presidents from the strain 

of office. 

1. A secretariat should be installed and 
trained to handle many of the President’s 
routine duties and thus relieve him of part 
of the work. 


A single six-year term for President would be not 
only undesirable but dangerous. 
A. One term only makes the President as inde- 


pendent of public opinion as a life term. 
1. The pressure of public opinion is helpful 
to and needed by most men. 

a. It provides a wholesome corrective 
for the sinister influence of special 
interest. 

2. An indefinite term, during good behavior 
and efficiency, would secure independence 
for and independent action by a President. 


B. A six-year term is too long to wait 


1. To recall a bad president. 
2. To give the people an opportunity to ex- 
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press their opinions on questions of pub- 

lic policy. 

C. One term only would hamper the President in 
the performance of his duties and embarrass 
the people. 

1. Politicians would not cooperate with him 
in policies distasteful to them but would 
wait to try their luck with the next candi- 
date. 

2. It would deprive the community of the ad- 
vantages of the experience gained by the 
President in the exercise of his office. 

a. The President is able to do better 
work in a second term. 

3. It would occasionally bring about changes 
in policy at critical periods. 

a. This would often disturb business in- 
terests very considerably. 

4. Continuity in our foreign policy would be 
hampered by limiting the President to one 
term. 

a. The personal element is a very im- 
portant factor in foreign relations. 

b. Limiting the President to one term 
would deprive him of the opportunity 
to render this personal service to the 
American people. 

D. It might be dangerous to public safety. 

1. It might banish a President from office 
just at the time when continuance of his 
policies is imperative for the public wel- 
fare. 


Ill. It is an interference with the constitutional rights 
of the people. 
A. The Constitutional Convention granted the 
people the right to reelect their presidents 
without limit. 
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The limitation to one term would take away 
from the people the right to reelect a Presi- 
dent whose record has been satisfactory. 


The fewer Constitutional restrictions on our 
government there are, the better for the coun- 
try. 

1. Owing to our influx of peoples and political 
ideals from all parts of the world, our 
government is a changing, growing thing. 

To say that the people are not capable of decid- 

ing this matter of reelection is to question the 

fitness and capacity of the people to elect their 
representatives at all. 

1. The voter has a much better opportunity 
to decide intelligently in a reelection be- 
cause the President’s previous record is 
before him. 


Better control over a President while in office is 
preferable to restricting the length of term. 


A. Legislation and constitutional amendments 


can be passed to prevent presidential ursurpa- 
tion of powers. 
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REPRINTS 


OUR PRESIDENTS AND HOW WE MAKE 
THEM’ 


President Buchanan was the only chief magistrate of 
the republic who having served one term in the Presi- 
dency was not a candidate for reelection. He announced 
his purpose not to be a candidate in his inaugural address, 
and I doubt not that he never swerved from that deter- 
mination. At the close of his administration the political 
conditions gave no promise of his reelection, however 
much he might have desired it, but he was then past the 
patriarchal years, and he is the one President who entered 
the office to serve only a term and adhered to it. The 
elder Adams was defeated for reelection by Jefferson ; the 
younger Adams was defeated for reelection by Jackson; 
Van Buren was defeated for reelection by Cleveland, 
while Hayes, Polk and Pierce were candidates for re- 
election but were rejected by the party. 

Four Vice-presidents succeeded to the presidency by 
the death of the President, and all of them were earnest 
candidates for election to another term.’ Tyler and 
Johnson sought the Democratic nomination and failed. 
Fillmore failed in the struggle for the Whig nomination, 
and Arthur was defeated by Blaine. 

Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, 
Lincoln, Grant and Cleveland were twice elected Presi- 
dent. Jefferson, Jackson, and Cleveland were each de- 
feated for the presidency, altho twice elected. Jefferson 
and Jackson were defeated in their first contests, and 

1From A. K. McClure’s Our Presidents and How We Make Them. 
p. 457-62. Copyright by Harper & Bros. New York. 1902. 

2 This number is now six—Roosevelt having become President on the 


death of William McKinley and Coolidge having succeeded President 
Harding. 
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then elected to two successive terms, and Cleveland was 
elected in 1884, defeated in 1888, and reelected in 1892. 
Jackson and Cleveland are the only two Presidents who 
were candidates in three national elections and received 
an increased plurality in each successive contest. Both 
were defeated in one battle when they had received the 
largest popular vote. Grant was the only President who 
made a struggle for a third term.’ 

Four Presidents have died in office—namely, Harri- 
son in 1841, after having served but little over a month; 
Taylor in 1850, after having served less than a year and 
a half; Lincoln in 1865, only a little more than a month 
after his second inauguration, and Garfield in 1881, be- 
fore the close of the first year of his administration.’ 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STARS 
OF AMERICA 3 


The provisions of the Constitution setting forth the 
powers and duties of the chief executive and the manner 
of his election are as follows: 

Article II, Section 1. The executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States of America. 
He shall hold his office during the term of four years, 
and, together with the Vice-president, chosen for the 
same term, be elected as follows: 

Each state shall appoint, in such manner as the Legis- 
lature thereof may direct, a number of electors equal to 
the whole number of senators and representatives to 
which the state may be entitled in the Congress; but no 
senator or representative, or person holding an office 
of trust or profit under the United States, shall be ap- 
pointed an elector. 


1 Roosevelt and Wilson did also.—Ep. 


2 Since this was written two more Presidents have died in office, 
Presidents McKinley and Harding. Roosevelt and Coolidge who, as Vice- 
presidents, were elevated automatically to the presidency, were both 
reelected for a second term, and Roosevelt ran for a third term.—Ep. 


% Congressional Digest. 3: 327-8. July-August, 1924. 
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The Congress may determine the time of choosing the 
electors, and the day on which they shall give their votes; 
which day shall be the same throughout the United 
States. 

No person except a natural born citizen, or a citizen 
of the United States, at the time of the adoption of this 
Constitution, shall be eligible to the office of President; 
neither shall any person be eligible to that office who shall 
not have attained to the age of thirty-five years, and 
been fourteen years a resident within the United States. 

In case of the removal of the President from office, 
or of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the 
powers and duties of the said office, the same shall de- 
volve on the Vice-president, and the Congress may by 
law provide for the case of removal, death, resignation 
or inability, both of the President and Vice-president, 
declaring what officer shall then act as President, and 
such officer shall act accordingly, until the disability be 
removed, or a President shall be elected. 

The President shall, at stated times, receive for his 
services, a compensation, which shall neither be increased 
nor diminished during the period for which he shall have 
been elected, and he shall not receive within that period 
any other emolument from the United States, or any 
of them. 

Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall 
take the following oath or affirmation:—“I do solemnly 
swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the office 
of President of the United States, and will to the best 
of my ability, preserve, protect and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States.” 

Section 2. The President shall be Commander in 
Chief of the army and navy of the United States, and of 
the militia of the several states, when called into the 
actual service of the United States; he may require 
the opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in each of 
the executive departments, upon any subject relating to 
the duties of their respective offices, and he shall have 
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power to grant reprieves and pardons for offenses against 
the United States, except in cases of impeachment. 

He shall have power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two- 
thirds.of the senators present concur; and he shall nom- 
inate, and by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other 
officers of the United States whose appointments are not 
herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be es- 
tablished by law; but the Congress may by law vest the 
appointment of such inferior officers, as they think 
proper, in the President alone, in the courts of law or in 
the heads of departments. 

The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies 
that may happen during the recess of the Senate, by 
granting commissions which shall expire at the end of 
their next session. 

Section 3. He shall from time to time give to the 
Congress information of the state of the union, and 
recommend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on extra- 
ordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or either of 
them, and in case of disagreement between them, with 
respect to the time of adjournment, he may adjourn 
them to such time as he shall think proper; he shall re- 
ceive ambassadors and other public ministers; he shall 
take care that the laws be faithfully executed, and shall 
commission all the officers of the United States. 

Section 4. The President, Vice-president and all 
civil officers of the United States, shall be removed from 
office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, 
bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 


AMENDMENT XII 


The electors shall meet in their respective states 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-president, 
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one of whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant 
of the same state with themselves; they shall 
name in their ballot the persons voted for as President, 
and in distinct ballots the person voted for as Vice- 
president, and they shall make distinct lists of all 
persons voted for as President, and of all persons 
voted for as Vice-president, and of the number of votes 
for each, which lists they shall sign and certify and 
transmit sealed to the seat of the government of the 
United States, directed to the President of the Senate ;— 
The President of the Senate shall, in presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, open all the cer- 
tificates and the votes shall then be counted ;—The person 
having the greatest number of votes for President, shall 
be the President, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed; and if no person 
have such majority, then from the persons having the 
highest numbers not exceeding three on the list of those 
voted for as President, the House of Representatives 
shall choose immediately, by ballot, the President. But 
in choosing the President, the votes shall be taken by 
states, the representation from each state having one 
vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member 
or members from two-thirds of the states, and a majority 
of all the states shall be necessary to a choice. And if 
the House of Representatives shall not choose a Presi- 
dent whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon 
them, before the fourth day of March next following, 
then the Vice-president shall act as President, as in the 
case of the death or other constitutional disability of the 
President. The person having the greatest number of 
votes as Vice-president, shall be the Vice-president, if 
such number be a majority of the whole number of 
electors appointed, and if no person have a majority, 
then from the two highest numbers on the list, the 
Senate shall choose the Vice-president: a quorum for the 
purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the whole number 
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of senators, and a majority of the whole number shall 
be necessary to a choice. But no person constitutionally 
ineligible to the office of President shall be eligible to 
that of Vice-president of the United States. 


THE PERILS OF REELECTING PRESIDENTS 


A President with no strong party or personal interest 
in the election of his successor can approach it with calm 
fidelity to his great trust. If he be more a partisan than 
a patriot, he will use his vast powers more for his party 
than his country. If the candidate of the President’s 
party be the President’s favorite, the public interests are 
quite sure to suffer. Make the President himself the 
candidate of his party for the succession, and the two 
most powerful of all human motives—that of personal 
selfishness and that of party zeal and hate—are combined 
against fidelity to the public interest. Only the most 
saintly of men and the noblest of patriots, when thus con- 
templating their own reelection, can have the sense of 
duty needed for controlling the selection and conduct of 
more than a hundred thousand officers—subordinate to 
the President—in the interest of the public rather than 
in that of their own reelection. In theory, nothing seems 
wiser than to make a second presidential term dependent 
upon the people’s judgment of the first. In practice, 
nothing is more dangerous than to make the hope of such 
a term a temptation to Presidents to fill all these places 
with electioneering politicians in aid of such reelections. 

When political parties combine the great forces of 
a nation for the election of worthy candidates or the 
support of a wise policy, they are as salutary as they 
are powerful. But when a party uses its powers for 
coercing appointments to parts of the public service in 
which no party principles are involved, and especially 

1By the Honorable Dorman B._ Eaton, Ex-President of the United 


States Civil Service Commission. In the North American Review, for 
June, 1892. p. 691-704. 
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when such powers are united with those of the President 
for compelling the vast numbers in the civil service to 
become electioneerers for a second term for a President, 
then, surely, the party has transcended its sphere, has 
prostituted its functions, and has become a source both 
of demoralization and of peril. 

Though no political party existed when the national 
Constitution was framed, yet its authors, fearing evil 
from such party passions as have caused this prostitu- 
tion, provided for presidential electors, to be selected in 
each state separately, who, by an independent vote, were 
to elect the President. It is a familiar fact that this 
system of electors has failed—has been made almost 
useless—by the influence of great parties. It is the one 
great failure of our constitutional system. Yet so com- 
pletely have party theories dominated political thought, 
so blinding have the passions of party become, that rarely 
can we find a proper comprehension of the disastrous 
consequences of this failure, or of the changes it makes 
necessary in order to accomplish the purposes of the 
Constitution in regard to the presidential office. Every 
suggestion of a remedy is likely, in the minds of perhaps 
the vast majority, to raise only these questions: How 
will it benefit my party? Can it be made to injure the 
other party? But this intrusion of party, where the 
interests of the country alone should be considered, makes 
the need of a remedy only the more manifest and im- 
perative. 

In the subordinate offices, the length of the official 
term and the matter of reeligibility are not, intrinsically, 
of prime importance. But when we come to the Presi- 
dent, at the center and summit of all official life, at the 
head of a great host of officers and employees of many 
kinds and grades, civil, naval, and military, whose ser- 
vices extend to every part of the union and to foreign 
seas and nations, whose numbers exceed a hundred and 
fifty thousand, and most of whom, directly or indirectly, 
hold their places at the pleasure of the President—that 
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President having, besides his vast executive powers, a 
legislative power equal to one-sixth of that of Congress 
for making and repealing laws—then, indeed, we have 
an office the fixing of the term of which and the filling 
of which not only involve this vast official force and 
the counterpoise of the Constitution itself, but raise the 
most vital issues of party strife and national safety. 

The framers of our Constitution carefully considered 
the fit length of the President’s term and all the bearings 
of his eligibility for reelection, so far as history or their 
experience afforded any light. But there had never been 
anywhere in the world such an office as that of our 
President, nor a country in which a political party could 
freely elect the chief executive. When the Constitution 
was framed, there was no political party, nor for a long 
time after was there any like the parties of our time. 
After national parties had arisen, they were for a long 
time based on principle, and did not rely on patronage— 
that is, on subordinate offices—for gaining power or re- 
warding party henchmen. For a long time Presidents 
were nominated in congressional caucuses. There were 
hardly more than a hundred removals for party reasons 
from 1789 until Jackson’s administration. 

The elaborate organization, the stupendous power, 
the greed for office, of our parties, like their control of 
presidential and other elections, were unimagined by our 
early statesmen. They were acquainted only with little 
local parties or rather ‘‘factions’—as they fitly called 
them—based on interests of slavery, of large or small 
states, of northern or southern states, of manufacturing 
or agricultural states; and these factions were almost 
without organization. A national party convention, a 
presidential election, the electioneering activity of more 
than a hundred thousand official subordinates of a Presi- 
dent for his reelection, the awarding of tens of thousands 
of places as prizes to the victors, potentially, by a Presi- 
dent thus elected—these workings of our political system 
were as much beyond the imagination of its authors as 
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some of them are repugnant to the Constitution itself and 
to the purposes of its creation. 

Yet there was great fear of an increase of such fac- 
tions, of the spirit of party, of the intrigue and corrup- 
tion which presidential elections might involve. The sys- 
tem of presidential electors, as we shall soon see, was 
the trusted precaution of those statesmen, and their 
remedy against such evils. 

The sessions of the Constitutional Convention began 
in May and continued until the middle of September. 
The questions of the reeligibility of the President and 
of the fit length of his term—in their nature dependent— 
were always considered together ; and first early in June. 
It was then decided that his term should be seven years, 
and that he should not be eligible for reelection; only 
one state favoring reeligibility. The system of presiden- 
tial electors had not then been devised. The ques- 
tions of term and reeligibility were again discussed about 
the middle of July, when there were extreme opinions, 
ranging from a term of less than seven years to one of 
good behavior. Six states against four expressed a pref- 
erence for reeligibility, provided a satisfactory mode of 
electing the President could be devised. Still, however, 
the opinion was unanimous that, if he was to be selected 
by Congress, he ought not to be eligible for reelection. 
An important argument against reeligibility was the 
danger that, Congress being a continuous body, its mem- 
bers would be bargained with and corrupted—an argu- 
ment which, in the main, applies to great national parties 
also, because they are permanent, with a continuous 
series of officers ready to make corrupt bargains. The 
debate shows that there was no anticipation of such party 
supremacy and evils from partisan removals and office- 
seeking as our times have seen. 

Those who favored reeligibility were to devise some 
new and safe scheme for electing the President. The 
scheme devised was the election by each state of a num- 
ber of electors equal to her senators and representatives 
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counted together; and the body of electors thus secured 
was to elect the President, whereupon their official ex- 
istence was to cease. In this matter each state was ex- 
pected to act freely and independently. No senator, 
representative, or person holding any office of profit or 
trust under the United States could be an elector. Each 
presidential elector was expected to cast his vote for 
President according to his judgment. The thought that 
these electors would become a servile agency of party, 
taking no independent action of their own, so that the 
party election would determine absolutely who should be 
President, seems to have occurred to no one; a striking 
evidence that the despotic power of our parties was then 
inconceivable. Hamilton and Madison, Franklin and 
Washington, were unable to imagine that state of public 
opinion—rather, of party despotism—which, a few years 
ago, censured the alleged purpose of James Russell 
Lowell to cast his vote, as a presidential elector, irrespec- 
tive of party and according to his conscience; the very 
thing which they intended, which the Constitution pro- 
vided for, and which the reeligibility of the President 
required. 

Mr. Bancroft tells us that the convention was so 
converted by this electoral device that, on the faith of it, 
the reeligibility of the President was approved in July, 
and his term was reduced from seven years to Six. 
Nevertheless, at the end of the month the convention 
again voted that the President’s term should be seven 
years, and that he should be ineligible for reelection. The 
subject was further debated in August, and it was re- 
ferred to a committee from all the states, from which 
came a report, in September, limiting the term to four 
years. The subject had become complicated with ques- 
tions between large states and small states; and in the 
meantime theoretical confidence in the electoral scheme 
had greatly increased. A term of four years was finally 
adopted for the President, and he was left eligible for 
reelection. 
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Thus we see that not only the original conviction of 
the convention, but its deliberate vote at the end of 
thorough discussion, was for a single term of six or seven 
years, without eligibility for reelection; and that a four 
years’ term—a sudden suggestion—and the allowance of 
reeligibility were first approved near the end of the 
session; after the convention, to use Mr. Bancroft’s 
words, had fallen into ‘an anarchy of opinion,” and 
had come to trust the saving virtues of a device which 
has utterly failed. 

It is an instructive fact that Brazil, recognizing that 
failure, has reaffirmed the most careful judgment of 
our convention, by giving her President a term of six 
years and forbidding his reelection. 

The Federalist defends what was done on the basis 
of the assumed sufficiency of the electoral scheme. It 
declares it to have been “a desideratum that the execu- 
tive should be independent, for his continuance in office, 
of all but the people themselves”; and so he would have 
been had presidential electors remained independent. But 
when party became supreme, they became servile. Pub- 
lic officers became an efficient force for reelecting a Presi- 
dent—almost a controlling force for his renomination. 
A President seeking a reelection found as much reason, 
perhaps, to consider them as to consider the people. 

The electoral system began to break down when party, 
led by Jefferson, began to be excessive; and that experi- 
enced party leader—as the first President Harrison tells 
us in a message in which he condemns a second term— 
lamented the mistake made in allowing a President an 
opportunity for grasping a second term through prostitu- 
tion of his subordinates. Jackson first made party an 
irresistible power; and, knowing well both presidential 
frailty and party passions, he comprehended the danger- 
ous consequences of that opportunity. If one of the 
fiercest of partisans, he was yet honest, fearless, and 
patriotic. In his first message he advised that the Presi- 
dent be made ineligible, and that his term be six years— 
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the best advice Jackson ever gave his party. Twice after- 
ward, in messages, and with deeper earnestness as he saw 
the dangers increasing, he repeated this advice, and urged 
a constitutional amendment to make it effective. But the 
interests of his party, its officials and leaders, in existing 
methods had become irresistible. The mighty influence 
of Jackson was as inadequate as that of Jefferson to 
arrest the growing evil. 

When a constitutional amendment allowing only one 
term to a President was pending in 1829, Buchanan op- 
posed it with the characteristic servility to party which 
enabled that lamentable politician, thirty years later, to 
be effective for the degradation of his country. The 
partisan admirers of Jefferson and Jackson have never 
risen to the level of their principles or their patriotic 
courage. Shouting for these patriots, they are blind to 
the evils those men deplored. The virtue of any party 
must be rare indeed which will waive its advantage in 
having tens of thousands of its adherents in office at 
the opening of a presidential canvass. Reform can only 
come at the hands of a new party, or must not take effect _ 
until some years after its adoption. 

From Jackson’s time it was regarded as infidelity to 
party to repeat his advice. Polk required a pledge from 
the members of his cabinet not to use their position to 
affect the presidency—of course against himself. He 
wanted no rivals. Mr. Curtis has recorded Buchanan’s 
declaration that he found Pierce and his cabinet intent 
upon building up, through his appointments, a Pierce 
party for his own reelection. There had been a revolu- 
tion in presidential elections. The party interests in con- 
trolling them through the aid of the office-holders seem 
to have overawed as well as debauched Presidents. Tyler, 
who began with deprecating the vicious influence of 
office-holders on elections, ended by accepting a nomina- 
tion for a second term from a convention promoted by 
himself, and mainly composed of officials depending on 
his favor. Fillmore, a more kindly President, was op- 
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posed to a second term, but, yielding to the solicitation of 
friends, mainly his subordinates in office, he stood for 
reelection. 

Politicians who have worked rather for the President 
and the party than for the country deny him any right 
to refuse them the chances of extending their official life 
by renewing his. A party which has made a politician 
a President claims a right to his services, and to those 
of the vast army of officials he commands, for carrying 
the next election. The first President Harrison’s pro- 
found sense of the evils of a second-term candidacy 
would probably have prevented his accepting a renomin- 
ation, had he not died too soon. 

Aside from Mr. Harrison, Mr. Cleveland is the only 
President since 1837, when the spoils system had become 
supreme, who has officially repeated the warnings of 
Jefferson and Jackson. In his letter accepting his first 
nomination, Mr. Cleveland used these words: 

When we consider the allurements of power, the temptation 
to retain places, and, more than all, the availability the party 
finds in an incumbent and a horde of office-holders, . . . we recog- 
nize, in the eligibility of the President for re-election, a most 
serious danger. 

Clay, Webster, and Sumner expressed a deep sense 
of the dangers of a President’s seeking a second term; 
and De Tocqueville, two generations ago, declared, in 
substance, that the practice puts the government itself 
into the scales against every candidate, except that one 
who alone commands the vast army of its officials. As 
the reform sentiment has gained strength, there has been 
more courage to oppose second terms. The labor-reform 
platform of 1872, and that of the Liberal Republicans 
of the same year, condemned them; and so did President 
Hayes. Mr. Tilden expressed “the conviction that no 
reform of the civil service . . . will be complete and per- 
manent ‘until’ the President is constitutionally disquali- 
fied for reelection.” 

We have space for only the most meagre treatment of 
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other parts of the subject. The reeligibility which the 
Constitution allows is not for a second term only, but for 
an indefinite series of terms. The plausible argument 
which was then and is now, with a class of reasoners, 
its principle support, is this: that well-doing in the presi- 
dential office should be rewarded with reelections, and 
that such a practice would inspire noble endeavors. This 
argument, which has some real strength, as well as 
great plausibility, applies with increased force to a Presi- 
dent who has done well for two terms. Yet an unwritten 
law of practical wisdom, sweeping high over all consti- 
tutional and theoretical reasons, early forbade any man 
to be more than twice elected President. And if no term 
longer than four years shall be provided, we may perhaps 
in our day see an amendment of this law which shall 
forbid a single reelection of a President. Is it certain 
that even now the party cry, “No reelection of Presidents 
and a six years’ term,” would not be effective? 

A nation’s gratitude to its favorite general in our 
day did not save him from defeat and humiliation when 
party interests and the greed of office-holders—for we 
can assume no controlling ambition on the part of Presi- 
dent Grant—forced him into conflict with this salutary 
custom. Thus fell the greater part of presidential re- 
eligibility and of the arguments in its favor. 

To the extent that the hope of a reelection does or 
can elevate the action of a President, that hope must, 
therefore, be utterly lost during his second term; and this 
term, to that same extent, should in character be inferior 
to the first—a very distinct argument against a reelection. 
The fact is that the hope of a reelection is, in its very 
nature, a motive and an elevating force—if such at all— 
far inferior to a patriotic spirit, a sense of duty, or a 
recognized commitment to great principles before the 
people. The most unscrupulously ambitious of Presi- 
dents will most vigorously seek a second term. A man 
of noble nature, indeed, desires to be honored in the 
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future ; but knows that not seldom he can be, only at the 
cost of popularity in the present. 

The most difficult step in gaining a second term is 
that of securing a renomination; in which the public 
servants and the mercenary politicians are but too sure 
to be the most effective force. This is the great reason 
against renominations. When a President is a candi- 
date—and thus under a powerful temptation to coerce 
his subordinates, to pander to party leaders, to cause 
vast sums of money to be extorted from the public ser- 
vants for election expenses—these vicious elements will 
be far more powerful than when all candidates stand on 
a common level—no one having an army of office- 
holders at his bidding. 

To make a President a candidate for reelection is 
to set him upon the conflicting purposes of serving, at 
the same time, his country, his party, and, above all, 
himself. From the moment he is thought to aim at a 
second term, his motives, especially in connection with 
all appointments and removals, are generally—if not 
justly—distrusted. His great office sinks in public esti- 
mation. Suspicion embitters party hate. Plausible dis- 
trust and misrepresentation fill the whole realm of poli- 
tics, and rapidly enfeeble confidence in the President and 
respect for his motives. This in itself is a great mis- 
fortune; for next to the evil of a corrupt use of the ap- 
pointing power is a belief that it is so used. How many 
can be convinced that a President seeking a reelection 
will not, in selecting postmasters, collectors, and all other 
officers, prefer an efficient electioneerer to a quiet, com- 
petent public servant? A President may have that ideal 
sense of duty and that almost superhuman patriotism 
which are unaffected when the selfish exercise of his 
power can give him sixty-five thousand postmasters— 
one hundred and fifty thousand employees altogether in 
the Post-Office Department alone—who may become ser- 
vile agents in his behalf in every city, village, and hamlet 
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of the union, but who, if that power is exercised patriot- 
ically, will attend only to their official duties. The ex- 
perience of the last decade, in which more than once 
within the space of two years, or less, tens of thousands 
of postmasters, whose politics under good administrations 
are unimportant, have been removed to gain places for 
active partisans, compels us to think that such virtues are 
not common. Well-regulated post-offices should have 
(as English post-offices do have) no more politics than 
the Adams Express Company, a regiment of the army, 
or a ship of war. The great carriers of packages could 
transport and deliver the mails, as telegraph companies 
deliver messages, without the least embarrassment from 
the lack of politics, whatever peculiar objections might 
prevail against their so doing. 

It is doubtless possible for the vast numbers in the 
public service appointed for party reasons—as anxious 
as a President to continue in office, and well knowing 
how highly he would appreciate an electioneering prosti- 
tution of their influence in his behalf—to nevertheless 
continue faithful to their duties, doing nothing to aggra- 
vate that excessive partisan activity which every patriot 
deplores; but most people may think that few things 
contribute so much to these evils as a President standing 
for a second election. 

We are sometimes told that the people are the best 
judges of the fittest person to be President, and that to 
restrict their choice by declaring any one ineligible is to 
distrust their judgment and contradict our republican 
theory. The Constitution of the United States defines 
republican government for us, and mainly for the world. 
It condemns and excludes such reasoning. Though there 
should be a citizen preeminent in fitness for the presi- 
dential office, and from every quarter of the union and 
every class of the people a preference for him should 
be declared, nevertheless he could not be elected Presi- 
dent if (1) not thirty-five years of age; or (2) not for 
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fourteen years a resident within the United States; or 
(3) not a native-born citizen—not having been a citizen 
when the Constitution was adopted; nor (4) can the 
electors of any state vote for two persons for President 
and Vice-president both of whom are inhabitants of the 
same state as themselves. Thus the people have no abso- 
lute right of choice. 

Many of the reasons affecting the proper length of a 
President’s term are too profound to be considered here. 
Yet we may glance at some of them. The framers of our 
Constitution comprehended the need of a term of consid- 
erable length to give steadiness to policy, and experience, 
vigor, and consistency to administration. The need of a 
longer term increases with the vastness of territory, the 
numbers of the people, the complexity of affairs. Since 
parties have become the ruling forces, the only chance 
for doing justice to the policy of a party which has 
triumphed by electing a President is to allow him a term 
long enough to fairly test that policy in practice. This 
also the public interest requires. 

It is mere usurpation and despotism for a party or a 
President to use the subordinate officers to keep itself 
or himself in power. These officers have a right to that 
reasonable independence to which such party despotism 
is fatal. It is one of the best features of the party sys- 
tem that a President is placed conspicuously before the 
people as under a moral obligation to be true to the prin- 
ciples approved in his election. The whole theory of 
party rule, and every element of justice involved in it, 
require that each party shall enter the presidential elec- 
tion on equal terms—save as made unequal by different 
principles and candidates—and forbid either party to have 
the advantage of a horde of public servants at its bidding. 
No one may hope to secure ideal equality. Yet a single 
term for a President, long enough to fairly test a policy 
—say a term of six years—would seem to be most fit. It 
would not too much restrain the freedom of -the people 
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or the chances of a new experiment in policy. It can 
hardly be claimed that through a six years’ term political 
life would lose more than some part of its excessive ac- 
tivity. This period of service is midway between the 
shortest ever proposed and the longest ever tolerated for 
our Presidents. The average length of service for each 
person elected as President—before the one in office— 
had no death prevented, would have been five years and 
eight months. 

May we not well believe that nearly all persons, save 
the politicians and venal voters, think our presidential 
elections are too frequent? Who would think such elec- 
tions once in two years endurable? If we now had a 
presidential term of six years, who, except party man- 
agers, office-seekers, the buyers and sellers of votes, and 
the storm-birds of partisan politics, would wish to see 
the quadrennial term restored? Indeed, are we not justi- 
fied in believing that, if the members of the convention of 
1787—the leaders of a generation which saw no re- 
movals for party ends and no interference by officials 
with elections—could return here and be their own re- 
visers, in the light of our experience, they would provide 
for a presidential term of six or seven years—a term 
which they twice approved, and never abandoned until 
their confidence had been won by a device of presidential 
electors, the failure of which would be their great dis- 
appointment in contemplating their glorious creation? 

Some patriot may suggest that a term of six years 
would have shortened the administration of Washington. 
But the great principles he represented were established 
during the first six years of his presidency. And may we 
not believe that he would have advised a single term of 
six or seven years, had he lived to see the failure of the 
electoral system, as Jefferson and Jackson lived to see it, 
and so advised? 

Some Republican may tell us that a single term of six 
years would have prevented the reelection of Lincoln; 
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but such a term would have been long enough for the 
work of reconstruction ; and it might, perhaps, have pre- 
vented the excitement incident to his reelection, which 
possibly developed the partisan hate of his assassin into 
a murderous frenzy. Many Democrats will doubtless 
suggest that such a provision would prevent the renom- 
ination of Mr. Cleveland. But it would have added two 
years to his administration, by which his policy and that 
of his party would have been adequately tested. Be- 
sides, we have cited his words which condemn a second 
term and answer the suggestion. In fact, all mere per- 
sonal arguments, applying as they do with force only 
twice or thrice in a century, are shallow and inconclusive 
when weighed against the constant and powerful temp- 
tation and tendency to selfishness and corruption which 
the reelection of Presidents involves. What all worthy 
and noble Presidents most desire—what an Aristides, a 
Marcus Aurelius, or a Washington, in the presidential 
office, would most seek—would be freedom to appoint 
and remove all officers and to discharge every function 
under conditions which, to the utmost, exclude every rea- 
son for suspicion and all justification for imputing selfish 
motives—conditions as favorable to the general welfare 
as they are to the honor and glory of Presidents. 

Such a President would feel that six years of such 
opportunity, at the head of a mighty nation, in which to 
lead a wise policy, to be faithful to great principles, to 
freely exercise his judgment in reference to the highest 
interests of his country, alike in the present and in the 
future, with no personal interests in the future but that 
it should gratefully preserve the record of his official life 
—such a President would feel that an opportunity like 
this is enough to satisfy the noblest ambition; and that 
to fill the measure of its duties would require him to be 
governed by the highest motives and to fitly discharge 
the most exalted functions of human life, 
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If a President holding office on such conditions should 
not have independence and patriotism enough to re- 
appoint a worthy postmaster because he was worthy, he 
would at least be without a selfish interest to tempt him 
from his duty. If it would be possible, under such a 
single-term system, for the worthy head of the greatest 
customs office of the union to be forced from his place 
when an election was near at hand, without being so much 
as charged with a fault, the President would at least 
be without the strongest of temptations to appoint the 
most expert of politicians and the least experienced of 
administrators as his successor. He might, perhaps, upon 
plain business principles—as has been the practice in 
England—promote to the vacancy some customs officer 
of adequate experience—apparently a plain duty. Let it 
be certain that a President can serve but one term, and 
he will feel far more independent for doing his duty. 

Justice to patriotic and unselfish Presidents requires 
that they be relieved of the tormenting solicitation and 
effrontery with which they are assailed, and their ener- 
gies overtaxed, in filling offices as they are now filled. 
The question under existing practice, “Who will make 
the most efficient officer for the President’s reelection and 
for the party?” it may be safely said, is generally quite 
as much considered as the simple inquiry as to fitness for 
official duties, and is more harassing near a presidential 
election. Who can picture the all-pervading demoraliza- 
tion which comes from this source, the disgust and humil- 
iation inexpressible with which a truly worthy President 
is compelled, in regard to thousands of offices every year, 
to consider all the vicious interests and rivalries of local 
and partisan politics—to say nothing of those affecting 
his own renomination, as to which the party hardly al- 
lows him freedom? They revolted even the stern nature 
of Andrew Jackson. A report by a committee of the 
national Senate in May, 1882, declares that “every chief 
magistrate, since the evil has grown to its present pro- 
portions, has cried out for deliverance.” 
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It has been one of the evil effects of the second-term 
system to cause the interested appointees of a President 
to insist that his honor needs to be vindicated by a re- 
nomination—as if what they can do for him could give 
him a more honorable fame than what he has done for 
the people! 

No well-informed person will assume that the denial 
of second terms would remove all the evils with which 
they are connected; for of some of them they are not 
the cause, but only the aggravation. But such a denial 
would certainly prevent the very methods of filling the 
presidential office from being a needless temptation of 
presidential virtue. 


OUR EVOLVING EXECUTIVE* 


There are wide differences of opinion on the recent 
exploit of the Senate in defeating the President on his 
first choice for Attorney-General. Are not the members 
of the Cabinet the President’s “official family,” agents 
through whom he exercises the powers vested in him by 
the Constitution? Does not the unbroken tradition of 
sixty years sanctify the reasonable view that the Presi- 
dent should have a free hand in the selection of these 
agents? The Senate, to be sure, having the constitutional 
right to confirm, has the right to reject. The Constitution 
itself does not set bounds to this right; under its letter 
the Senate may reject for any reason or no reason at all. 
But a broad interpretation of the functions of the Presi- 
dent establishes—so it is argued—that the Senate can 
properly reject only on grounds of personal unfitness. 
Mr. Warren, as a business man whose interest placed 
him on the wrong side of the anti-trust laws, might have 
been presumed to be biassed against those laws, but no 
more than Mr. Mellon as a multi-millionaire might have 


1New Republic. April 1, 1925. Pp. 142-4. 
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been presumed to be biassed against the taxes on wealth. 
The conclusion seems clear. The Senate, running true to 
form, set out to give an exhibition of its power to inter- 
fere in the orderly processes of government. 

There would be force in this argument if the oe 
dent held in fact precisely the position the framers 7 
the Constitution designed for him. He was expected to 
stand above party and faction. He was expected pri- 
marily to execute faithfully the laws enacted by Con- 
gress. It is true he could exercise an independent legis- 
lative power through the veto, but this power seems to 
have been bestowed on him not for personal or party 
uses, but for the protection of the Constitution against 
invasion by the legislative branch. As the agent for the 
execution of the laws, the President was expected to 
report from time to time on their working, recommend- 
ing such changes as experience dictated. There can be 
no question, however, that the initiative in general law 
making was expected to rest with Congress. 

“~ The presidency as we know it today is a very different 

institution. The President is the recognized leader of 
his party. He exercises a degree of discretion in the 
execution of the laws that would have seemed shocking 
to the founders of the Constitution. He employs his 
veto power freely, to enforce his own opinion of the 
desirability of measures enacted by Congress. He as- 
sumes an ambitious initiative in legislation. It is taken 
for granted, nowadays, that the presidential election is 
the only great occasion for an appeal from the govern- 
ment to the people, and that the people’s will as to the 
policy of the next four years is established by the out- 
come of the election. In his recent message President 
Coolidge propounds an official interpretation of the re- 
sults of the last election. It is a forecast of the legisla- 
tive policy he considers it his duty to enforce through 
his leadership of the party. 

It will be agreed by most students of American gov- 
ernment that it would be neither practicable nor desirable 
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to thrust the presidency back into its original position 
in theory of party neutrality and legislative aloofness. 
Government today is an immensely more complicated 
business than it was in 1787. Leadership and organiza- 
tion are essential if we are to have efficient government, 
and in the nature of the case the position of leader falls 
to the President, the single official upon whom the whole 
nation has a chance to vote. 

The presidency has evolved into an organ of impor? 
tant functions in the initiation of legislation and we may 
safely assume that this process of evolution is nowhere 
near its limit. The chief executive offices under the 
President have also undergone a process of evolution, 
parallel with that of the presidency. The Secretary of 
State is no longer a mere adviser of the President on 
foreign affairs. He exercises a more or less independent 
influence upon all our foreign relations. The Secretary 
of the Treasury is the spearhead of revenue legislation. 
The “Mellon Bill” and the place it achieved in public 
opinion suggest that the Secretary of the Treasury holds 
in fact a position analogous to that of the Minister of 
Finance under the parliamentary form of government. 
The Secretary of the Interior will have to stand sponsor 
for a rapidly expanding body of legislation as we come 
to recognize better the importance of conservation and 
proceed to carry forward the work of reclamation. The 
Secretaries of Commerce, Agriculture and Labor are 
obviously destined for a large role in industrial legisla- 
tion. 

We have a powerful tradition of the independent 
executive. The manner of election of the President in- 
sures him against complete subordination to Congress. 
The diversity of sectional and class interest is for the 
present too great to permit of the organization of parties 
sufficiently unified and persistent to wrest an excessive 
share of the executive power from the President’s hands. 
But the President holds at present more power than he 
can wield effectively. He could afford to surrender some 
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part of it, by giving his party in Congress a voice in the 
selection of the executive heads who share in legislative 
initiative. In the long run some such surrender will 
have to be made if the party is to remain an efficient 
agency in American government. 


THE: THIRD: TERM * 


Since the time when Grant met his defeat there has 
been frequent discussion of the wisdom of a constitu- 
tional amendment extending the term of the President to 
six years and making him forever ineligible for reelection, 
but to most persons it seemed an academic rather than 
a practical question, and, therefore, hardly worth the 
time and trouble and expenses involved to amend the 
Constitution. Grant’s friends, it was said, were ill ad- 
vised, but never again would the attempt be made to 
secure a third term for any man. The people had spoken, 
and spoken so emphatically and with such purpose that 
no man would be foolish enough to invite contempt by 
seeking the impossible. Although the presidential term 
was not limited either by the law or Constitution, it was 
fixed by public opinion, and eight years was the extreme 
limit to which any man might aspire. But what for the 
past thirty years has been considered only an academic 
question is now seen to be a practical question of the first 
magnitude. Mr. Roosevelt has shown that it is unsafe 
to rely on the unwritten law. He has proved that vol- 
untary renunciation is not to be considered binding. He 
has publicly declared “‘it is as clear as day that it is and 
can only be a consecutive third term that violates the 
tradition.” This, of course, is a deliberate perversion of 
the facts. The third-term issue in American history was 
when General Grant, in 1880, was a candidate. As in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s case, it was not a consecutive third term. 
General Grant left the White House after serving two 
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terms, and four years later attempted again to reoccupy 
it. Mr. Roosevelt served two terms and now four years 
later is conspiring to seize it. The third term, consecu- 
tive or interrupted, our people have refused to sanction. 

A constitutional amendment limiting the presidency 
to six years and making its occupant forever ineligible to 
reelection is imperatively needed for at least two good 
and sufficient reasons. One is that it will save the 
republic from splitting on the same rock that has proved 
the destruction of all previous republics ; the other is that 
it will save the country from a repetition of the unseemly 
spectacle to which it is now witness, disgraceful to the 
high dignity of the presidential office and lowering the 
United States in the eyes of the world. In a letter re- 
cently written to Congressman Gillett, of Massachusetts, 
Dr. John W. Burgess, Professor of Political Science and 
Constitutional Law in Columbia University, a leading 
authority in his field, wrote: 

You will perhaps remember that, in those days when we were 
brought so constantly together in Amherst College, I continually 
insisted that my students should rid themselves from the out- 
set of the dangerous American delusion that what had hap- 
pened to European states in the course of their history and de- 
velopment could by no possibility happen here. The other day 
the passengers on the ill-starred Titanic deluded themselves 
with the idea that the great vessel could not sink. This was not 
more fatal than is the idea that the American Republic is not 
exposed to the same dangers that the European republics have 
encountered and is in no danger of sharing their fate. If I 
am able to read the signs of the present time in the light of 
past experience, it seems quite evident to me that we are rapidly 
approaching the point in the development of the Republic at 
which the Roman Republic of 50 B.C. and the French Republics 
of 1793 and 1848 met their downfall. 

Every thoughtful person must agree that this warn- 
ing is timely, and that it is no Cassandra’s utterance of 
the closet philosopher, but the acute observation of a 
man who speaks from the light of experience. It is the 
American delusion that the American people are the 
special children of Providence and that ordinary laws are 
suspended in their favor. Because they have been unduly 
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favored, because they have enjoyed material advantages 
that are the envy and amazement of the rest of the 
world, because in many instances they have been able to 
defy Old World teachings and, despite their recklessness 
and improvidence of the bounty of nature, have pros- 
pered as no other nation ever prospered before, Ameri- 
cans have come to believe that the dangers of the past 
have no terrors for them. Professor Burgess points out 
that the republican system is always based primarily on 
representative institutions. He says: 

In the course of their development these institutions tend to 
come under the control of the more capable and active person- 
alities of the community, until finally the suspicion is aroused 
among the masses that these personalities have become a govy- 
erning class and are using their political advantages to further 
their personal interests. This is probably true in some degree, 
but in nothing like the degree supposed. Then comes along an 
extraordinary, vigorous, ambitious, and self-confident person- 
ality, who proclaims himself the tribune of the people and 
seeks to rally around himself, as the nucleus of a new kind of 
organization, the people, as he calls them, but in reality always 
the more adventurous part of the people, and he appeals to 
the people to ride down their representative institutions and 
take things into their own hands, which always means prac- 
tically to give things into his hands as their sole representative. 
This is Caesarism, Bonapartism, and this is the way it always 
comes about. 


There are well-meaning and serious-minded persons 
who will say that this is far-fetched and fantasical, and 
that no American would seek to found a dynasty; but 
would they not have said the same thing about the third 
term only a few years ago? 

An amendment limiting the presidency to a single 
term and making its occupant ineligible for reelection is 
not only imperatively demanded, but would do more 
really to purify politics then all the sham reforms and 
all the sham reformers from Roosevelt down. Every 
President desires a second term, for to serve only a single 
term is to be considered a failure and to be under the 
stigma of having been repudiated by country and party. 
An honest President is unconsciously influenced by this 
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feeling, and his actions are more or less swayed by it; 
a dishonest President shapes his whole course with a 
view to his reelection. He begins to think about it from 
the first day he enters the White House; he constitutes 
his cabinet not to secure the services of the men of the 
highest ability, but because of their political influence in 
their respective states ; all Federal appointments are made 
to serve the same end; legislation is shaped so as to 
strengthen the President, force his renomination, and help 
his reelection. In his first term a President, unless he is 
a man of extraordinary courage and strength of pur- 
pose, is apt to be either timid or to play the demagog to 
court popular approval. A good President would be a 
better man and render greater service to the country if 
he knew he had nothing to fear and need consider only 
his duty. A bad President would not be made good be- 
cause his term was limited, but his power for evil would 
be limited. 

A constitutional amendment making a President in- 
eligible for reelection would put an end to the unedifying 
spectacle of the chief magistrate soliciting votes, bandying 
epithets with his opponent, and lowering himself and 
the dignity of his office. This is not in any way to be 
understood as a reflection of Mr. Taft or in criticism of 
what he has done. Against his will and with extreme re- 
luctance he has been compelled to defend himself; not 
to have done so would have given countenance to the 
scandalous accusations made against him by Mr. Roose- 
velt. Forced to fight, he was obliged to fight with the 
only weapons that would be effective, and it is only too 
true that a man who handles pitch is in danger of being 
defiled. But the American people do not want to see 
the presidency trailed in the mire; the presidency is 
robbed of the respect which it properly inspires if its 
occupant must come down to the level of an ordinary 
politician. The President ought not to be classed as an 
ordinary politician. The presidency ought to be taken 
out of politics. And there is only one way to do this, 
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and that is by the adoption of a constitutional amendment 
limiting its occupant to a single term. 


PRESIDENTIAL TERM* 


I now pass for a very few minutes to discuss the 
merits of the proposal. In doing so I am acting not 
as a senator in the Congress of the United States. I 
am not speaking now as a senator; I am speaking as one 
of an hundred millions of people, all of whom are to be 
affected by the amendment if it becomes a part of the 
Constitution. [I am considering it precisely as though 
all the voters of the United States were assembled and 
we were trying to determine for ourselves whether it 
is wise or unwise to prescribe this rule for the conduct 
of our public business. 

I assume that there is no senator who will declare 
that the people, the source of all power, ought not to 
prescribe rules for their own government. I know that 
there is a tendency in these later days to disparage the 
rules which are intended to prevent the people from 
doing at any particular time and in any way in which they 
desire to do it whatsoever they at that moment may want 
to do—that is to say, what a majority of them may want 
to do—but I cannot think that that view has found ap- 
proval among the thinking men of the country, and es- 
pecially has it not found approval in the Senate of the 
United States. 

This is a government of law; it is a government of 
constitutions; and it is absolutely necessary as | think 
every senator here will agree, that the people shall in 
their primary capacity prescribe rules not only for the 
restraint of their representatives but for their own re- 
straint as well. 

Let us take some of the examples of these restraints. 


1 Speech of Albert B. Cummins in the Senate, February 4, t913. 
Congressional Record. 49, pt. 31: 2401-7. 
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i do not say that all of them are wise; I only instance 
them in order that we may have the subject well in mind. 
The Constitution of the United States declares that no 
man shall be elected President of the country unless he 
be thirty-five years of age. The people in that have 
restrained themselves from selecting a man for Presi- 
dent who has not attained the age of thirty-five years. 
It is a limitation, a restriction upon their powers and 
priviliges, of which we have heard so much. 

Again, the Constitution declares that the person 
chosen for President must be a natural-born citizen. 
No matter how long he may have been a citizen of the 
United States, no matter how early in his life he may 
have come into the United States, the people have no 
right under the Constitution to elect any man President 
unless he was born a citizen of the United States. 
Whether this is a wise or an unwise restraint I do not 
say. I only mention it in order to indicate that always 
the people have recognized that they must prescribe rules 
for their government that will bind themselves as well 
as their representatives. 

Again, the Constitution says that no man shall be 
elected a senator in the Congress of the United States 
unless he is thirty years of age, unless he has been nine 
years a citizen of the United States, and unless he be at 
the time he is elected an inhabitant of the state from 
which he comes. 

A state might very much desire at the moment to 
select a man who had not been a citizen of the United 
States for nine years; it might desire to select a man who 
was not an inhabitant of the state; and yet they have put 
this restraint upon themselves, because at the time the 
Constitution was adopted it was believed that on the 
whole the country would be better served if these per- 
sons excluded by the Constitution are not permitted to 
hold this particular office. 

It is likewise true of representatives in Congress. A 
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man to hold that office must be twenty-five years of age, 
and must have been a citizen of the United States for 
seven years before his election and must have been an 
inhabitant of the state from which he comes. 

These are simply illustrations of the restraints which 
the people have hitherto put upon themselves with regard 
to the selection of a President, a senator, and a represen- 
tative. 


Again, it is in the power of the House of Represen- 
tatives to impeach and in the power of the Senate to try 
and convict. The Constitution says that one of the 
penalties imposed after a conviction in an impeachment 
proceeding may be disqualification for any office under 
the laws of the United States. Therefore, if a President 
were impeached and the Senate of the United States had 
attached this disqualification to him, no matter how much 
the people of the country might desire after that time 
to elect him President or to elect him senator or to elect 
him representative, they would be incapable of doing it, 
because the framers of the Constitution believed it would 
be better for the country and that the calm counsel of 
a deliberative body in establishing rules would furnish 
better protection than the act for the immediate time. 

But that is not all. Our Constitution puts many re- 
straints upon the people in a legislative way. Suppose 
that we had introduced into the United States the system 
of direct legislation. I will not discuss the practicability 
or the merits of that system at this time, but suppose 
it had been established. We would be met with these 
restraints upon the power of the people: 


No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be 
passed. 

Does any senator believe that it is not wise for the 
people to say to themselves in the deliberation of a con- 
stitutional convention or assemblage that we shall not 
pass a bill of attainder or ex post facto law? 
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Or, again, that— 

No capitalization or other direct tax shall be laid, 
unless in proportion to the census or enumeration herein- 
before directed to be taken. 

That is a restraint upon the people, indirect now be- 
cause it is a restraint upon their representatives in Con- 
gress, but it would be direct if we had the system of direct 
legislation. 

And again, passing to another section: 

No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or con- 
federation; grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin 
money ; emit bills of credit; make anything but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts; pass any bill 
of attainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing the ob- 
ligation of contracts, or grant any title of nobility. 

A state, if it had the system of direct legislation as 
many states now have, might think it very desirable at 
a particular time to pass a law that would impair the 
obligation of a contract. The people of the state might 
feel the injustice of a particular obligation so keenly that 
they would be willing to pass a law that would impair 
the obligation of the contract in which the debt or obli- 
gation was created. 

Is there, however, any one who feels that it is an 
invasion of the powers and the privileges of the people 
if they themselves declare as a rule of their own conduct 
that they will not pass any law which violates the obliga- 
tion of a contract or pass any law which makes a thing 
criminal that before that time was not criminal, and 
makes an act committed before that time a criminal act 
that was innocent at the time it was performed? 

I simply mention these things in order to show that 
we may go far afield if we attempt to fashion our con- 
duct upon the hypothesis or upon the proposition that 
the people in making their laws and in making their con- 
stitutions ought not to put any restraint upon themselves. 

It is not a wise and sound principle of government 
that the majority of the people have a right to do at a 
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given time anything that a majority at the moment desire 
to do. There is no government in the world that could 
survive for a decade the establishment of a principle of 
that kind. 

Therefore, without going further into the philosophic 
doctrine itself, or the abstract doctrine, I come to con- 
sider whether it is wise for the people to say to them- 
selves, “We will not elect a man President of the United 
States who has held that office”; in other words, that we 
will establish the system of a single term for President 
of the United States. 

Now, I recognize that there may be a great difference 
of opinion upon the merits of this proposition. I take 
great pleasure in acknowledging my own belief that those 
who oppose it are entirely sincere and that they oppose 
it because they believe that it is not wise to so restrict 
the action of the people. I grant you that there is no 
other tribunal so trustworthy in the election of a Presi- 
dent as the tribunal of the people. I have implicit faith, 
the highest confidence, in their patriotism, in their intelli- 
gence, in their desire to render complete justice among 
themselves; but I have no higher confidence in the ability 
of the people to select a President of the United States 
than I have in their ability to declare, when the question 
is submitted to them, whether they desire that, under any 
circumstances, one who has held the office shall again 
hold the office. I think that the highest privilege, the 
dearest power that the people of this country can exer- 
cise is the power to say for themselves what their Con- 
stitution shall be, by what rule they will be governed in 
the future. Therefore, in appealing for the passage of 
this joint resolution, | am opening the door to the exer- 
cise of that highest and most sacred right which any 
free people can either enjoy or exercise. If we wait 
until two-thirds of the senators and two-thirds of the 
House of Representatives are individually convinced that 
this rule ought to obtain before we give the people the 
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opportunity to declare upon it themselves we will wait 
either until the millenium or we will wait until the pres- 
sure of public opinion upon senators and representatives 
leaves them no other course to pursue save the submis- 
sion of the amendment. 

Let us see now for a moment the point we have 
reached in the argument. The people want a President 
who will render them the best possible service; they want 
a President who will be a faithful, efficient public ser- 
vant. I will endeavor to state the argument on the other 
side, and if I do not state it fairly | want some one who 
is opposed to the joint resolution to correct me. It is 
said that a President will more faithfully and more 
efficiently execute his duties if he executes them with a 
view to a renomination by the party to which he belongs 
and a reelection by the people; that the stimulus of this 
popular approval will lead him to a better and more 
complete performance of the duties with which he is 
charged than if he knew that there could be for him no 
renomination and no reelection. I do not believe in 
that proposition. I! believe that the President of the 
United States will more faithfully execute his duties 
under the proposed limitation. I am not now speaking 
of the President as a leader of a party, because we do 
not elect Presidents as leaders of parties or as leaders of 
the people. Presidents may be leaders of the party to 
which they belong; they may be leaders of public 
thought; but they are not elected either to be leaders of 
parties or leaders of public thought. They are elected to 
perform certain duties imposed upon them by the Con- 
stitution and by the laws which have been enacted by the 
Congress of the United States. 

I do not want it to be understood that I think a Presi- 
dent ought to efface himself from political affairs; that 
he ought not to occupy his abilities and to employ his 
experience in the general service of the people; but if 
he has those abilities and if he has that experience, he 
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will be a leader of men, not because he has the power 
of a President, but because he has the power of character 
and capacity. I am not considering that phase of the 
activities of a man who happens for the time being to © 
be a President of the United States. I am considering 
only those duties which he has sworn to perform which 
the Constitution places upon him and which the Congress 
of the United States have required should be performed. 

I think that a President of the United States will 
more perfectly keep an eye single to the work which 
he has undertaken to do if he is not disturbed, if he 
is not vexed, if he is not influenced by the thought of 
renomination or reelection. 

Very much has been said in praise of the Presidents 
of the United States from the beginning until now. I 
join in it all, and would emphasize it if I could. The 
United States has been conspicuously fortunate in the 
characters and attainments of the men who have been 
elevated to the high office of President, but nevertheless, 
I am bound to say that it is my belief that every Presi- 
dent of the United States, save one—and he is only a 
possible exception, but I’d make one exception—that 
every President of the United States save one, no matter 
how good a President he was, would have been a better 
President if he had been ineligible to renomination and 
reelection. The exception that I make in my own mind 
is George Washington; and I make it only because I be- 
lieve that he was indifferent—wholly indifferent—with 
respect to his renomination and reelection. 

Mark you, I am not taking away any of the just 
praise which ought to be accorded to all these illustrious 
men when I say that the ambition for renomination and 
reelection disturbed their serenity when they ought to 
have been most serene, impaired their efficiency when 
they ought to have been most efficient, because so long as 
the Constitution remains as it is, so long as the incumbent 
of the presidential office is eligible for renomination and 
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reelection, he must be a candidate for it, for it is the 
renomination and the reelection that constitute the ap- 
proval of what he has done, and failure to renominate 
and reelect is a disapproval of what he has done. There- 
fore, in the first place, a President is bound to devote 
a very considerable part of his time to the mere work of 
securing a renomination and the mere participation in 
a campaign for election. 

The duties of the presidential office are growing in 
importance with every day; the power of the President 
has immeasurably increased in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury; and so long as you put before the President the 
view that he must be renominated and reelected in order 
not to be disgraced he will devote, he ought to devote, a 
large part of his time that should be wholly employed in 
the public service to the manipulation and the organiza- 
tion necessary to bring about a renomination and re- 
election. No man can escape from the temptation. If 
we could bring candidates from the heavenly regions, 
with all the exemptions which they have from mortal 
weakness, they could not escape the temptation which 
I have pointed out. 

Now, it will be said, I know, that that temptation is 
the very thing that leads Presidents to a faithful per- 
formance of their duties. I do not think so. I am not 
saying, mark you, that the people are not competent to 
reject a President who has not been efficient and faithful. 
The history of the country is full of instances in which 
such Presidents have been rejected. That is not the 
point that I am trying to make. The point that I am 
making is the effect upon the administration of the office 
itself and the weakness that it injects into the work 
which the President must necessarily do. It makes no 
difference whether the people reject him or not, his 
work has been neglected and illy done; and for that 
wrong, for that misfortune, there is no remedy what- 
soever. I believe that a President will more faithfully 
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perform his duty if no influence can approach him from 
any quarter touching a renomination or a reelection. 

What are the duties of a President? They are, first, 
to execute the Constitution and the laws of the United 
States: and they ought to be executed without fear, with- 
out favor, without influence. They ought to be executed 
against the rich and the poor alike; they ought to be 
executed against the great and the small alike; they ought 
to be executed against the famous and the obscure alike. 
We have a great variety of laws; some of them are popu- 
jar and some of them are unpopular; some of them are 
popular with a certain portion of the community and 
unpopular with another portion of the community. Those 
laws will increase in number and they will multiply in 
importance. What we desire, what we ought to have, 
is a condition in which the President of the United 
States will move forward to the execution of these laws 
blind to personality, blind to influence, blind to the posi- 
tion of those who are to be affected by the enforcement 
of the statutes. Take, for instance, the statute which 
I think is the most important of all the legislation of 
Congress, a statute that vitally affects, I think, the in- 
tegrity and the permanency of our institutions, a statute 
which will grow with every day. I mean the statute 
directed against contracts, combinations, and conspiracies 
in restraint of trade and commerce. I think that this 
law—I mention it as one of many—will be more faith- 
fully administered, more energetically applied without 
respect to persons or conditions, if the President of the 
United States is free from the influences which these 
great powers can exert. 


AN INCALCULABLE BENEFIT * 


From an extension of the President’s term to six 
years, that is, to have two Presidential elections where 


1 Harper’s Weekly. May 25, 1912. p. 19. 
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we now have three, benefits would accrue which would 
be incalculable. We say incalculable, because this reform 
has a direct relation to the prosperity, the earning 
power, and the wealth of the nation. If it were possible 
to calculate the saving in terms of money alone the 
result would be convincing. From this point of view 
the six-year term is very much more important now than 
it would have been fifty or even twenty-five years ago. 
The business of the country has enormously increased, 
we are a business people. We are all engaged in busi- 
ness. In the last fifteen or twenty years politics and 
business have become more and more involved one with 
the other, until they are now so inseparable that it is 
proverbial that every presidential election causes a seri- 
ous disturbance of industry and trade. It is as if our 
Constitution ordained a panic once in four years. With 
the approach of the presidential election men become 
timid. They are afraid to make commitments. Enter- 
prise is chilled and business projects are held in abeyance 
until it is known who is going to be elected, which party 
is to triumph. It is not capital alone that suffers from 
this quadrennial stagnation; the whole people suffer. 
Everybody loses by it, and the gains of labor as well as 
the profits of trade are diminished. There is nothing 
sacred about the four-year term.. The authors of the 
Constitution considered first a seven-year and then a 
six-year term. There is no conceivable danger in the 
change. The force of public opinion would in no sense 
be spent or diminished by the addition of two years to 
the term of the President and the Constitution provides 
adequate means for calling a bad President to account. 
For one thing, taking into the reckoning the chances of 
human life, it is highly probable that with a six-year term 
more careful thought and consideration would be given 
to the choice of a Vice-president. The efficiency due to 
experience in four years of administration would be at the 
service of the country for two more years, which would 
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in a large measure offset the most familiar argument for 
a second term. The preponderance of advantage and 
benefit from a six-year term without reeligibility is so 
great and so manifest that a constitutional amendment 
would almost certainly be ratified by three-fourths of 
the states. 


LONGER (AND CALMER) TERMS’ 


A set of political reforms, long ago proposed and 
slowly gaining advocates through the years, has received 
a tremendous impetus through the discussions aroused 
by the senatorial investigations. These proposals have 
now reached a stage when the people of the country 
should make so united and persistent a demand that they 
will be established in law. All are constitutional changes 
and will require a two-thirds vote of both houses of 
Congress and ratification by three-fourths of the legisla- 
tures of the country. 

1. Give the President of this nation a term of six 
years and limit every President to one term. 

2. Give members of Congress a three-years’ term 
instead of two, thus harmonizing their election with that 
of the President. 

3. Give the Senate its present six-years’ term, but 
elect half every third year. 

4. Call the new Congress elected in November elec- 
tions to meet December 1, or at least not later than 
January 1, thus eliminating the so-called “lame duck” 
session. At present men rejected in November go on 
legislating till the following March, and may contribute 
to the very legislation upon which, as an issue, they were 
defeated. 

5. While amending the Constitution to secure these 
obviously needed changes, it would be well also to pro- 


1¥ifth in a series of articles by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt on In- 
terferences With Good Government. Woman Citizen. June 28, 1924. 
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vide a more modern method of electing the President 
and a definite manner of succession in case death sum- 
mons both President and Vice-president. 

The advantages to be gained by these changes must 
be clear to the most superficial observer : 

1. The burdensome cost of elections would be re- 
duced because there would be fewer of them. 

2. The disturbances of trade, markets and money, 
which accompany all national elections, would not oc- 
cur so often. 

3. Any term is too long for an incompetent official 
and too short for an extraordinarily good one. This 
average is at least as good as the present and gives 
M. C.’s more time to show their good or bad qualities. 

4. The greatest advantage in these changes. lies in 
the removal or modification of the chief causes which 
now produce the quadrennial battle in Washington be- 
tween parties, between candidates, between the President 
and the Congress, between the Senate and the House. 

It is an unwritten rule that the President’s party shall 
give him a nomination to succeed himself unless it wishes 
to repudiate his administration. The last year of each 
Congress becomes a never failing partisan conflict, but 
the session preceding the presidential election is a sad 
proof that it is still a long, long trail to perfect function- 
ing of democracy. 

Each member of the House, one-third of the Senate 
and the President are never allowed to forget that a 
critical constituency at home may turn the Ins out and 
the Outs in at the coming election. Naturally, all the Ins 
want to stay in and all the Outs want to get in. Elections, 
at best, are rasping to nerves and tempers of candidates. 
A biennial election of Congress keeps a representative in 
perpetual campaign. By patronage, favors, speech-mak- 
ing visits to his district, he builds and repairs his fences. 
This part of his daily occupation often absorbs so much 
physical strength, mental anxiety and time, that he ap- 
proaches the actual duties he came to Washington to per- 
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preform with jaded faculties. A three years’ term would 
not cure these ills, but it would tremendously modify 
them. 

The President has a campaign manager who moves 
among the voters and learns what strategy will tend to 
bring in votes. The candidates of the Outs have their 
managers too, and they are trying to find what the 
people want. So it comes about that the Outs try to 
throw upon the Ins the onus of defeating popular legis- 
lation and of passing unpopular legislation. They at- 
tempt to discredit and embarrass the President. The Ins 
reverse the order. Each side accuses the other of in- 
sincerity in every action taken. Each chides the other 
with “playing politics” while declaring the purity and 
high-mindedness of their own motives. 

Take the bonus for example. The Secretary of the 
Treasury and the President announced that there could 
be no bonus and a reduction of taxation. The Congress 
votes both bonus and reduction. The President vetoes 
the bonus. The House and the Senate promptly pass the 
bonus by the two-thirds majority over the veto. Then 
the pro-bonus advocates accuse the President of “playing 
politics” by throwing responsibility for no tax reduction 
upon Democrats who quite largely supported the bonus. 
The anti-bonus supporters accuse both Houses of Con- 
gress, especially the Democrats, of throwing responsibility 
for no tax reduction upon the President. Now they are 
both proved wrong by the passage of a tax-reduction bill, 
and the people at home are bewildered, not knowing 
whether there will be enough money to pay the bonus 
or whether the taxes will have to be raised next year. 

What can the home folks know of the real motives 
behind these peculiar developments? Who has played 
politics and who has served conscientious understanding ? 
No one can answer; and the voter finds himself en- 
tangled in a mystery that produces abject helplessness of 
mind. By such tactics all altruism and idealism are 
effectually squeezed out of politics, 
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With a limit of one term, the President is relieved 
from temptation and the aim of discrediting him is ab- 
solutely removed. Were such a change to be effected, 
the President elected in 1928 would go in for a six years’ 
term. 


COMMENT’ 


The Clayton Resolution—It provides, in brief, that 
the following be adopted by the Congress and the states 
as a substitute for Section I. of Article II. of the Con- 
stitution of the United States: 


The executive power shall be vested in a President of the 
United States of America. He shall hold his office during the 
term of six years and shall be ineligible to a second term. 


This is in substance the provision which James Madi- 
son urged upon the Constitutional Convention, which 
Thomas Jefferson pleaded for in letters to George Wash- 
ington, which Andrew Jackson recommended in four dis- 
tinct messages to Congress, and which, on December 15, 
1875, a Democratic House of Representatives approved 
in spirit without a dissenting vote from any member of 
the historic party. 

The reasons for the acceptance of the amendment 
are so potent and so obvious that they hardly require to 
be set forth. A few, however, may be stated briefly. 

It will remove the living menace of Caesarism. 

It will enhance enormously the efficiency of a Presi- 
dent, first, by removing the temptation and recognized 
need of seeking a renomination, and, secondly, by ac- 
cording to him sufficient time to make effective the pur- 
poses for which he was chosen. 

It will kill the base use of political patronage and 
induce inevitably a higher standard of appointments. 

It will make impossible a repetition of the humiliat- 
ing spectacle of a President of the United States forced 


1 Harper's Weekly. May 11, 1912. p. 4, 
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to the hustings in defense of his administration’s con- 
duct, his party’s integrity, and his own personal honor. 

It will reduce by one-half the tremendous losses con- 
sequent upon a turbulent national election. 

It will save to the country directly millions of dol- 
lars, and to the people indirectly hundreds of millions. 

It will enable a President to be President, and not 
an office-seeker ; a statesman, and not a politician; a true 
servant, not of a faction, but of the whole people, free 
to heed the dictates of conscience and judgment, and 
ambitious only to achieve fair and honorable fame. 

It will show that the people can amend their Consti- 
tution when occasion requires. 


COMMENT’ 


Nobody familiar with the handicap of a President 
desiring a renomination can doubt for a moment that 
he could get infinitely more done in a fixed term of six 
years than he could possibly achieve in two terms of 
four years. President Taft put the practical phase very 
clearly when he said in the Lotos Club: 


I don’t care how unambitious or modest a President is, I 
don’t care how determined he is that he himself will not secure 
his renomination (and there are very few indeed who go to 
that extent), still his subordinates equally interested with him 
in his re-election will, whenever they have the opportunity, 
exert their influence and divide their time between the public 
service and the effort to secure their chief’s renomination and re- 
election. 

It is difficult to prevent the whole administration from los- 
ing a part of its effectiveness for the public good by this di- 
version to political effort for at least a year of the four of each 
administration. Were this made impossible by law, I can see 
no reason why the energy of the President and that of all his 
subordinates might not be directed rather to making a great 
record of efficiency in the first and only term than in seeking 
a second term for that purpose. 


We are convinced that the change would be a matter 
of congratulation to both the country and Mr. Wilson. 
1 Harper's Weekly. February 8, 1913. p. 4. 
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For the first time since the early days we should have 
a perfectly free President, able to view every proposi- 
tion, relating to appointments no less than to legislation 
and administration, strictly upon its merits and from the 
viewpoint of efficiency alone. The advantages sure to 
accrue from such a condition are simply immeasurable. 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN* 


If the provision contained in the Clayton amendment 
had been in force at the time of Abraham Lincoln’s first 
election his term would have lasted until March 4, 1866, 
nearly a year after the end of the Civil War. There 
would have been no changing horses while crossing the 
stream. The doubts and uncertainties and fears that 
attended the Lincoln-McClellan contest at the polls in 
1864 would have been avoided. 

We think, therefore, that such a provision in the Con- 
stitution would have been acceptable and of benefit to 
the country in the case of Lincoln. 

Never in our history, so far as we can perceive, has 
there been an occasion when the national interests and 
destinies would have been affected seriously by a change 
in the personality of the executive after a six- or seven- 
years’ term; when there would have been no other citizen 
of the United States capable of assuming the responsibil- 
ities relinquished by his predecessor. 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
AND EX-PRESIDENTS? 


In disqualifying everybody from holding the presi- 
dential office for more than one term, it incidentally and 
necessarily takes away from living ex-Presidents the 


5 1 Harper’s Weekly. May 25, 1912. p. 19. Quoted from the New York 
un. 
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chance of again holding the office. Now this chance is 
something to which ex-Presidents have no vested or other 
right. Their situation to which the amendment, if 
adopted, would apply, is something of their own choosing 
and making. In accepting the presidential term which 
they have already held they acted (just as everybody 
under government acts and must act) with full knowl- 
edge and understanding that the sovereign power is per- 
fectly free at all times to enact any laws that it chooses, 
and thereby to attach to their acceptance of the office any 
further or other results that it sees fit. The chances which 
they thereby took are no different essentially from those 
which all of us are constantly taking with reference to 
possible future action of the sovereign power. And as 
those chances were of their own choosing they would 
not have seen as good ground for complaint of unfair- 
ness as a man who had lost an arm or leg would have 
to complain of a law requiring all candidates for the 
constabulary to be free from such defects. The latter 
Jaw would deprive the cripple of an eligibility which 
he once had, but nobody would think of objecting to 
the law for that reason. 

There is, therefore, no valid objection to the amend- 
ment on the ground that ex-Presidents now living are 
included in its operation. 


DURATION OF PRESIDENTIAL TERM 
DISCUSSED © 


The administration of government, in its largest 
sense, comprehends all the operations of the body politic, 
whether legislative, executive, or judiciary; but in its 
most usual and perhaps in its most precise signification, 
it is limited to executive details, and falls peculiarly with- 

1 By Alexander Hamilton. The Federalist. No. Ixxii. In his Works, 
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in the province of the executive department. The actual 
conduct of foreign negotiations, the preparatory plans 
of finance, the application and disbursement of the pub- 
lic moneys in conformity to the general appropriations 
of the legislature, the arrangement of the army and navy, 
the direction of the operations of war—these, and other 
matters of a like nature, constitute what seems to be most 
properly understood by the administration of govern- 
ment. The persons, therefore, to whose immediate man- 
agement these different matters are committed, ought 
to be considered as the assistants or deputies of the chief 
magistrate, and on this account, they ought to derive 
their offices from his appointment, at least from his 
nomination, and ought to be subject to his superinten- 
dence. This view of the subject will at once suggest to 
us the intimate connection between the duration of the 
executive magistrate in office and the stability of the 
system of administration. To reverse and undo what 
has been done by a predecessor, is very often considered 
by a successor as the best proof he can give of his own 
capacity and desert; and in addition to this propensity, 
where the alteration has been the result of public choice, 
the person substituted is warranted in supposing that the 
dismission of his predecessor has proceeded from a dis- 
like to his measures; and that the less he resembles him, 
the more he will recommend himself to the favor of his 
constituents. These considerations, and the influence of 
personal confidences and attachments, would be likely 
to induce every new President to promote a change of 
men to fill the subordinate stations; and these causes to- 
gether could not fail to occasion a disgraceful and ruin- 
ous mutability in the administration of the government. 
With a positive duration of considerable extent, | 
connect the circumstance of reeligibility. The first is 
necessary to give to the officer himself the inclination and 
the resolution to act his part well, and to the community 
time and leisure to observe the tendency of his measures, 
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and thence to form an experimental estimate of their 
merits. The last is necessary to enable the people, when 
they see reason to approve of his conduct, to continue 
him in his station, in order to prolong the utility of his 
talents and virtues, and to secure to the government the 
advantage of permanency in a wise system of adminis- 
tration. 

Nothing appears more plausible at first sight, nor 
more ill-founded upon close inspection, than a scheme 
which in relation to the present point has had some re- 
spectable advocates—I mean that of continuing the chief 
magistrate in office for a certain time, and then exclud- 
ing him from it, either for a limited period or forever 
after. This exclusion, whether temporary or perpetual, 
would have nearly the same effects, and these effects 
would be for the most part rather pernicious than 
salutary. 

One ill effect of the exclusion would be a diminution 
of the inducements to good behavior. There are few men 
who would not feel much less zeal in the discharge of 
a duty, when they were conscious that the advantages of 
the station with which it was connected must be relin- 
quished at a determinate period, than when they were 
permitted to entertain a hope of obtaining, by meriting, 
a continuance of them. This position will not be disputed 
so long as it is admitted that the desire of reward is 
one of the strongest incentives of human conduct; or 
that the best security for the fidelity of mankind is to 
make their interest coincide with their duty. Even the 
love of fame, the ruling passion of the noblest minds, 
which would prompt a man to plan and undertake ex- 
tensive and arduous enterprises for the public benefit, 
requiring considerable time to mature and perfect them, 
if he could flatter himself with the prospect of being 
allowed to finish what he had begun, would, on the con- 
trary, deter him from the undertaking, when he foresaw 
that he must quit the scene before he could accomplish 
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the work, and must commit that, together with his own 
reputation, to hands which might be unequal or unfriend- 
ly to the task. The most to be expected from the general- 
ity of men, in such a situation, is the negative merit of 
not doing harm, instead of the positive merit of doing 
good. 

Another ill effect of the exclusion would be the temp- 
tation to sordid views, to peculation, and, in some in- 
stances, to usurpation. An avaricious man, who might 
happen to fill the office, looking forward to a time when 
he must at all events yield up the emoluments he en- 
joyed, would feel a propensity, not easy to be resisted 
by such a man, to make the best use of the opportunity he 
enjoyed while it lasted, and might not scruple to have 
recourse to the most corrupt expedients to make the 
harvest as abundant as it was transitory; though the 
same man, probably, with a different prospect before him, 
might content himself with the regular perquisites of his 
situation, and might even be unwilling to risk the conse- 
quences of an abuse of his opportunities. His avarice 
might be a guard upon his avarice. Add to this that the 
same man might be vain or ambitious, as well as avari- 
cious. And if he could expect to prolong his honors by 
his good conduct, he might hesitate to sacrifice his appe- 
tite for them to his appetite for gain. But with the 
prospect before him of approaching an inevitable annihil- 
ation, his avarice would be likely to get the victory over 
his caution, his vanity, or his ambition. 

An ambitious man, too, when he found himself seated 
on the summit of his country’s honors, when he looked 
forward to the time at which he must descend from the 
exalted eminence forever, and reflected that no exertion 
of merit on his part could save him from the unwelcome 
reverse; such a man, in such a situation, would be much 
more violently tempted to embrace a favorable conjunc- 
ture for attempting the prolongation of his power, at 
every personal hazard, than if he had the probability of 
answering the same end by doing his duty. 
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Would it promote the peace of the community, or 
the stability of the government to have half a dozen men 
who had had credit enough to be raised to the seat of 
the supreme magistracy, wandering among the people like 
discontented ghosts, and sighing for a place which they 
were destined never more to possess? 

A third ill effect of the exclusion would be, the de- 
priving the community of the advantage of the experience 
gained by the chief magistrate in the exercise of his 
office. That experience is the parent of wisdom, is an 
adage the truth of which is recognized by the wisest as 
well as the simplest of mankind. What more desirable 
or more essential than this quality in the governors of 
nations? Where more desirable or more essential than 
in the first magistrate of a nation? Can it be wise to put 
this desirable and essential quality under the ban of the 
Constitution, and to declare that the moment it is ac- 
quired, its possessor shall be compelled to abandon the 
station in which it was acquired, and to which it is 
adapted? This, nevertheless, is the precise import of 
all those regulations which exclude men from serving 
their country, by the choice of their fellow-citizens, after 
they have by a course of service fitted themselves for 
doing it with a greater degree of utility. 

A fourth ill effect of the exclusion would be the ban- 
ishing men from stations in which, in certain emergencies 
of the state, their presence might be of the greatest 
moment to the public interest or safety. There is no 
nation which has not, at one period or another, experi- 
enced an absolute necessity of the services of particular 
men in particular situations; perhaps it would not be 
too strong to say, to the preservation of its political exist- 
ence. How unwise, therefore, must be every such self- 
denying ordinance as serves to prohibit a nation from 
making use of its own citizens in the manner best suited 
to its exigencies and circumstances! Without supposing 
the personal essentiality of the man, it is evident that 
a change of the chief magistrate, at the breaking out of 
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4 war, or at any similar crisis, for another, even of equal 
merit, would at all times be detrimental to the community, 
inasmuch as it would substitute inexperience to experi- 
ence, and would tend to unhinge and set afloat the already 
settled train of the administration. 

A fifth ill effect of the exclusion would be, that it 
would operate as a constitutional interdiction of stability 
‘n the administration. By necessitating a change of men, 
in the first office of the nation, it would necessitate a 
mutability of measures. It is not generally to be expected, 
that men will vary and measures remain uniform. The 
contrary is the usual course of things. And we need not 
be apprehensive that there will be too much stability, 
while there is even the option of changing; nor need we 
desire to prohibit the people from continuing their con- 
fidence where they think it may be safely placed, and 
where, by constancy on their part, they may obviate the 
fatal inconveniences of fluctuating councils and a vari- 
able policy. 

These are some of the disadvantages which would 
flow from the principle of exclusion. They apply most 
forcibly to the scheme of a perpetual exclusion; but 
when we consider that even a partial exclusion would 
always render the readmission of the person a remote 
and precarious object, the observations which have been 
made will apply nearly as fully to one case as to the 
other. 

What are the advantages promised to counterbalance 
these disadvantages? They are represented to be: Ist, 
greater independence in the magistrate; 2d, greater secu- 
rity to the people. Unless the exclusion be perpetual, 
there will be no pretence to infer the first advantage. But 
even in that case, may he have no object beyond his 
present station, to which he may sacrifice his indepen- 
dence? May he have no connections, no friends, for 
whom he may sacrifice it? May he not be less willing, 
by a firm conduct, to make personal enemies, when he 
acts under the impression that a time is fast approaching, 
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on the arrival of which he not only may, but must, be 
exposed to their resentments, upon an equal, perhaps 
upon an inferior, footing? It is not an easy point to 
determine whether his independence would be most 
promoted or impaired by such an arrangement. 

As to the second supposed advantage, there is still 
greater reason to entertain doubts concerning it. If the 
exclusion were to be perpetual, a man of irregular ambi- 
tion, of whom alone there could be reason in any case 
to entertain apprehension, would, with infinite reluctance, 
yield to the necessity of taking his leave forever of a post 
in which his passion for power and preeminence had 
acquired the force of habit. And if he had been for- 
tunate or adroit enough to conciliate the good-will of the 
people, he might induce them to consider as a very odious 
and unjustifiable restraint upon themselves, a provision 
which was calculated to debar them of the right of giving 
a fresh proof of their attachment to a favorite. There 
may be conceived circumstances in which this disgust of 
the people, seconding the thwarted ambition of such a 
favorite, might occasion greater danger to liberty, than 
could ever reasonably be dreaded from the possibility of 
a perpetuation in office, by the voluntary suffrage of the 
community, exercising a constitutional privilege. 

There is an excess of refinement in the idea of dis- 
abling the people to continue in office men who had en- 
titled themselves, in their opinion, to approbation and 
confidence; the advantages of which are at best specu- 
lative and equivocal, and are overbalanced by disad- 
vantages far more certain and decisive. 


PRESIDENTIAL TERM’ 


My Dear PatMer: Thank you warmly for your let- 
ter of February 3. It was characteristically considerate 
1 Letter from Governor Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey, to Honor- 


able A. Mitchell Palmer, of Pennsylvania, February 5, 1913. Congressional 
Record. 53, pt. 13: 12620. 
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of you to ask my views with regard to the joint resolu- 
tion which has just come over from the House to the 
Senate with regard to the presidential term. 

I have not hitherto said anything about this question, 
because I had not observed that there was any evidence 
that the public was very much interested in it. I must 
have been mistaken in this, else the Senate would hardly 
have acted so promptly upon it. 


SPpoKE WITHOUT RESERVE 


It is a matter which concerns the character and con- 
duct of the great office upon the duties of which I am 
about to enter. I feel, therefore, that in the present cir- 
cumstances I should not be acting consistently with my 
ideals with regard to the rule of entire frankness and 
plain speaking that ought to exist between public ser- 
vants and the public whom they serve if I did not speak 
out about it without reserve of any kind and without 
thought of the personal embarrassment. 

The question is simply this: shall our Presidents be 
free, so far as the law is concerned, to seek a second term 
of four years, or shall they be limited by constitutional 
amendment to a single term of four years or to a single 
term extended to six years? 

I can approach the question from a perfectly imper- 
sonal point of view, because I shall most cheerfully abide 
by the judgment of my party and the public as to whether 
I shall be a candidate for the presidency again in 1916. 
I absolutely pledge myself to resort to nothing but pub- 
lic opinion to decide that question. 

The President ought to be absolutely deprived of 
every other means of deciding it. He can be. I shall 
use to the utmost every proper influence within my reach 
to see that he is, before the term to which I have been 
elected is out. That side of the matter need disturb no 
one. 
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Too Lonc or Too SHorRT 


And yet, if he be deprived of every other means of 
deciding the question, what becomes of the argument for 
a constitutional limitation to a single term? The argu- 
ment is not that it is clearly known now just how long 
each President should remain in office. Four years is 
too long a term for a President who is not the true 
spokesman of the people, who is imposed upon and does 
not lead. It is too short a term for a President who is 
doing, or attempting a great work of reform, and who 
has not had time to finish it. 

To change the term to six years would be to increase 
the likelihood of its being too long, without any assur- 
ance that it would, in happy cases, be long enough. A 
fixed constitutional limitation to a single term of office 
is highly arbitrary and unsatisfactory from every point 
of view. 

The argument for it rests upon temporary conditions 
which can easily be removed by law. Presidents, it is 
said, are effective for one-half of their term only because 
they devote their attention during the last two years of 
the term to building up the influences, and above all, the 
organization, by which they hope and purpose to secure 
a second nomination and election. 


AGAINST PRESIDENTIAL CONVENTION 


It is their illicit power, not their legitimate influence 
with the country, that the advocates of a constitutional 
change profess to be afraid of, and I heartily sympathize 
with them. It is intolerable that any President should 
be permitted to determine who should succeed him— 
himself or another—by patronage or coercion, or by any 
sort of control of the machinery by which delegates to 
the nominating convention are chosen. 

There ought never to be another presidential nomi- 
nating convention; and there need never be another. Sev- 
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eral of the states have successfully solved that difficulty 
with regard to the choice of their governors, and Federal 
law can solve it in the same way with regard to the choice 
of President. The nominations should be made directly 
by the people at the polls. : 

Conventions should determine nothing but party plat- 
forms and should be made up of the men who would be 
expected, if elected, to carry those platforms into effect. 
It is not necessary to attend to the people’s business by 
constitutional amendment if you will only actually put 
the business into the people’s own hands. 

I think it may safely be assumed that that will be 
done within the next four years; for it can be done by 
statute; it need not wait for constitutional change. That 
being done, the question of the presidential term can be 
discussed on its merits. 


PRESIDENCY Is ABNORMAL 


It must be clear to everybody who has studied our 
political development at all that the character of the 
presidency is passing through a transitional stage. We 
know what the office is now and what use must be made 
of it; but we do not know what it is going to work out 
into; and until we do know, we shall not know what 
constitutional change, if any is needed, it would be best 
to make. 

I must speak with absolute freedom and candor in 
this matter, or not speak at all; and it seems to me that 
the present position of the presidency in our actual sys- 
tem, as we use it, is quite abnormal and must lead event- 
ually to something very different. 

He is expected by the nation to be the leader of his 
party as well as the chief executive officer of the gov- 
ernment, and the country will take no excuses from him. 
He must play the part and play it successfully or lose 
the country’s confidence. He must be prime minister, 
as much concerned with the guidance of legislation as 
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with the just and orderly execution of law, and he is 
the spokesman of the nation in everything, even the most 
momentous and most delicate dealings of the government 
with foreign nations. 


SHOULD BE Hetp RESPONSIBLE 


Why in such circumstances should he be responsible 
to no one for four long years? All the people’s legisla- 
tive spokesmen in the House of Representatives and one- 
third of their representatives in the Senate are brought 
to book every two years; why not the President, if he 
is to be the leader of the party and the spokesmen of 
policy? 

Sooner or later, it would seem, he must be made 
answerable to opinion in a somewhat more informal and 
intimate fashion—answerable, it may be, to the Houses 
whom he seeks to lead, either personally or through a 
cabinet, as well as to the people for whom they speak. 
But that is a matter to be worked out—as it inevitably 
will be—in some natural American way which we can- 
not yet even predict. 

The present fact is that the President is held responsi- 
ble for what happens in Washington in every large mat- 
ter, and so long as he is commanded to lead he is surely 
entitled to a certain amount of power—all the power he 
can get from the support and convictions and opinions 
of his fellow countrymen; and he ought to be suffered 
to use that power against his opponents until his work is 
done. It will be very difficult for him to abuse it. He 
holds it upon sufferance, at the pleasure of public opin- 
ion. Everyone else, his opponents included, has access 
to opinion, as he has. He must keep the confidence of 
the country by earning it, for he can keep it in no other 
way. 

Make It Two TERMS 


Put the present customary limitation of two terms 
into the Constitution, if you do not trust the people to 
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take care of themselves, but make it two terms (not one, 
because four years is often too long), and give the Presi- 
dent a chance to win the full service by proving himself 
fit for it. 

If you wish to learn the result of constitutional ineli- 
gibility to reelection, ask any former governor of New 
Jersey, for example, what the effect is in actual experi- 
ence. He will tell you how cynically and with what 
complacence the politicians banded against him waited 
for the inevitable end of his term to take their chances 
with his successor. 

Constitutions place and can place no limitations upon 
their power. They may control what governors they 
can as long as they please as long as they can keep their 
outside power and influence together. They smile at the 
coming and going of governors as some men in Washing- 
ton have smiled at the coming and going of Presidents, 
as upon things ephemeral, which passed and were soon 
enough got rid of if you but sat tight and waited. 

As things stand now the people might more likely be 
cheated than served by further limitations of the Presi- 
dent’s eligibility. His fighting power in their behalf 
would be immensely weakened. No one will fear a Presi- 
dent except those whom he can make fear the elections. 

We singularly belie our own principles by seeking to 
determine by fixed constitutional provision what the 
people shall determine for themselves and are perfectly 
competent to determine for themselves. We cast a doubt 
upon the whole theory of popular government. 

I believe that we should fatally embarrass ourselves 
if we made the constitutional change proposed. If we 
want our Presidents to fight our battles for us, we should 
give them the means, the legitimate means, the means 
their opponents will always have. Strip them of every- 
thing else but the right to appeal to the people, but leave 
them that; suffer them to be leaders; absolutely prevent 
them from being bosses. 

We would otherwise appear to be going in two op- 
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posite directions. We are seeking in every way to ex- 
tend the power of the people, but in the matter of the 
presidency we fear and distrust the people and seek to 
bind them hand and foot by rigid constitutional provi- 
sion. \My own mind is not agile enough to go both ways. 

I am very well aware that my position on this ques- 
tion will be misconstrued, but that is a matter of perfect 
indifference to me. The truth is much more important 
than my reputation for modesty and lack of personal 
ambition. My reputation will take care of itself, but 
constitutional questions and questions of policy will not 
take care of themselves without frank and fearless dis- 
cussion. 

Not Ureinc Own REELECTION 


I am not speaking for my own reelection; I am speak- 
ing to redeem my promise that I would say what I really 
think on every public question and take my chances in 
the court of public opinion. 


PRESIDENTIAL TERM’ 


If the simple but searching question were asked, are 
the people of the United States capable of terminating 
a man’s public service at a time when such services for 
the public good should be terminated, it would likely be 
answered in the affirmative. To answer in the negative 
would be to challenge the capacity of the people to select 
their representatives at all. It requires no greater capac- 
ity upon the part of the voter to select or reject for a 
second term or a third term than for the first. In fact, 
the voter has a much better opportunity to pass judg- 
ment in an intelligent way, for the record is open before 
him. In the first instance, a great deal must be taken 
for granted. No one knows until a man has been an 
incumbent in that great office in what manner he will 


1 Speech of William E. Borah in the Senate, August 20, 1912. Con- 
gressional Record. 48, pt. 11: 11355-62. 
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meet its great responsibilities or how wisely he may ex- 
ercise its great powers. But at the end of four years 
the record lies open to all—the wisdom or want of wis- 
dom, the poise or want of poise, the understanding or 
lack of understanding of the duties of the office, every- 
thing which a thoughtful and considerate people engaged 
in the grave task of choosing a chief magistrate need to 
know can be known. In view of our party system and 
the searching and widespread power of the press, all the 
facts will undoubtedly be given to the voter. We must 
certainly be prepared at all times to assert and sucess- 
fully maintain that the strength and virtue of our in- 
dividual citizenship is the measure of the strength and 
virtue of the government itself. To assert to the con- 
trary is to assert that representative government has an 
inherent and incurable defect. If the people in the ex- 
ercise of the franchise cannot reject a dangerous man or 
continue in office a desirable and useful man, then the 
selections in the first place are but the result of ignorance 
or chance. And in the end the whole affair must term1- 
nate ina wreck. No form of free government, no scheme 
of social polity can ever be devised by which you can 
make a strong and efficient and powerful government out 
of incompetent and irresponsible citizens. The power 
which is to keep this government going, which is to 
supply it with vitality and strength and durability, must 
be found outside of the mere technical forms of govern- 
ment, outside of the formal statutes and constitutions, 
must be found among the people; when it is not found 
there, there is no hope elsewhere. 

When you elect a man to the office of the presidency 
for the term of six years with no change for reelection 
you place him in the same relation to the people for that 
length of time as a President would be who should be 
elected for life. He has his term of six years upon the 
same terms and conditions as a man would have whose 
term was for life. The time in each instance would be 
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different, but the attitude, the responsibilities, the regard 
for public opinion would be the same in each instance. 

If human nature were not weak there would be no 
occasion for these precautions and limitations. But it 
is weak, and weakest when tempted. with power. We, 
therefore, prescribe the powers to be exercised, and limit 
the term within which the exercise of these powers is 
to be enjoyed. We have that now. If the powers are 
exercised wrongfully we recall him, if rightly we reward 
him. Second, we endeavor in a free government to so 
arrange matters that the mind and thought of the public 
servant will always be directed toward the people, and 
when I say the people I mean the whole nation in the 
aggregate. I would not have a man the slave of public 
opinion, and no great President has even been so. But 
if he is to be a slave at all I want his master to be the 
public and not the subtle, persistent, tireless forces which 
operate by night and by day about the sources of gov- 
ernmental power. In other words, I want his mental 
vision turned toward the broad horizon of public thought, 
that his ear may not be too successfully abused by the 
whispers of the silent, selfish influences always at work. 

I know, sir, that now and then some rare soul, some 
strangely endowed and singularly gifted being is turned 
loose upon this planet, willing to toil in silence and un- 
rewarded, solely for the benefit of mankind, that such 
beings need not the stimulus to public virtue which comes 
from the commendation of their fellows; commended 
or condemned, they work on. But these rare beings come 
too seldom to be available for Presidents or any other 
office. Even if they were more plentiful they would not 
be recognized in a political convention. Human sympathy 
and human fellowship, the desire to possess the com- 
mendation of your fellows, play a powerful part in the 
lives of the best of men. The Father of our Country 
was saddened and depressed in his last years because the 
turmoil which characterized the closing days of his ad- 
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ministration seemed to estrange from him many of his 
countrymen. Mr. Jefferson relates how upon one occa- 
sion he seemed utterly disconcerted with personal grief. 
Who for a moment doubts that the shoulders of Lincoln 
were more stooped and his sad face still sadder because 
he felt the shafts of malice and hatred sent his way? 
The most powerful factor in public service to a right- 
minded man is the desire to so perform his work as 
to command the approval and judgment of his fellows. 
He wants that expression in a definite and concrete way, 
and for that he toils, and it does not make any difference 
how noble may be his purposes this feeling is never 
absent. Why divorce the public servant from this in- 
fluence? Why put him in a position where this stimulus 
is removed? Why deny him the opportunity to know 
whether his people approve or disapprove? Why re- 
move this powerful motive for exceptional exertions for 
the public good? 1 would not be charged with saying 
this is the only motive for public service, but it is one 
of such powerful, persistent presence that it seems un- 
necessary to destroy it. 

I repeat that I want the chief magistrate to feel and 
to know that there is a power which can intelligently 
commend and reward him if he does well and a power 
which will inevitably condemn him if he does ill. I do 
not want this influence destroyed while the other and sin- 
‘ster influence, which will always be at work, is left free 
to continue its exertions. The selfish, the special inter- 
ests, the privileged, and those seeking privileges to direct 
and dominate an administration will be just as powerful 
as ever, while the power which can punish him if he 
yields to their influence is thwarted. The President is 
made to know in the beginning that the public can neither 
give nor take away. After he gets his certificate of 
office he is for all intents and purposes for six years an 
autocrat. 

I grant you my theory is all wrong if it be not con- 
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ceded, to start with, that the general judgment of the 
voters is a safe basis for action. If it be thought that 
our people are becoming excitable, prone to passion, in- 
temperate, fond of strife, unreliable, and unstable, then 
it is undoubtedly better if we have fewer elections. After 
awhile we may arrive at the point where it will not be 
necessary to elect anybody at all. If it is thought that 
ninety millions of people can be coerced or thrown into 
a frenzy or blinded as to usurpations then let us have 
fewer elections. As soon as the people have gotten used 
to six years we can perhaps increase it to ten. 

But let us not be too easily discouraged by superficial 
and passing incidents. The great body of the people is 
not affected by these agitations upon the surface between 
individuals. Let us not listen too seriously to the cynic. 
He is an old and familiar friend. His drawn and 
pinched countenance has marred every heroic scene in 
the history of the world. His sepulchral wail has 
mingled with the strains of progress since time began. 
No superstition was ever compelled to take its fangs from 
the intellect of man, no cruel creed was ever rejected, 
no great law was ever written, no battle for human rights 
was ever fought that this croaking prophet of evil and 
chaos was not there to discourage the work. No man 
ever stood forth in a great cause that the people were 
not warned that the purpose was to destroy, not protect, 
their rights; but thus far the people have not been mis- 
led. They have judged aright and they will continue to 
do so. 

It seems to me that it is neither necessary nor expe- 
dient to establish by the fundamental law that the people 
shall not be permitted to exercise their judgment as to 
who shall be their chief magistrate at a particular time 
or in a particular emergency. I can understand perfectly 
all these constitutional limitations which are calculated 
to enforce deliberation and consideration upon the part 
of the people before final action is taken. But I cannot 
understand nor appreciate those limitations which chal- 
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lenge the capacity of the people to take action after full 
and free discussion of the subject. If I did not believe 
that the safest and soundest guarantee of free institu- 
tions was to be found in the final judgment of the voters 
of this country after full and intelligent discussion, I 
would not only distrust our system, but I would feel 
however much good fortune a new country and favorable 
economic conditions might postpone it for a season, that 
in the end our scheme of government would end in a 
miserable failure. It is not flattering the people, it is 
not demagogery to urge that the judgment of the major- 
ity in such matters as these must always be regarded 
and accepted as safe and sane. It is a plea for the first 
and indispensable principle upon which our whole fabric 
of government is reared. It is a cardinal tenet of that 
faith which brought the fathers to Philadelphia in 1787 
and under the inspiration of which every great disciple 
of free government has since lived and carried on his 
work. No one will ever charge Alexander Hamilton 
with having molded his views for popular favor. Su- 
perb and masterful in his intellectual dominancy, he 
stands amid that splendid group of men clean of every 
taint of the demagog. In fact, the criticism has been 
that he was a royalist and distrusted too much the 
capacity of the people for self-government. I do not 
now stop to argue that charge, but certainly I may with 
propriety quote him as he spoke upon this particular 
question. 


Nothing appears more plausible at first sight nor more ill 
founded upon close inspection than a scheme which in relation 
to the present point has some respectable advocates—I mean 
that of continuing the chief magistrate in office for a certain 
time and then excluding him from it either for a limited period 
or forever after. This exclusion, whether temporary or per- 
petual, would have nearly the same effects, and these effects 
would be for the most part rather pernicious than salutary. 


No the vital principle of representative government 
is that the representative, the political agent, shall re- 
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turn at stated periods for the approval or rejection of 
the people—the conclusive presumption being that in the 
forum of public conscience we have not only the highest 
but the wisest tribunal to which we can appeal in so 
grave a matter. If we cannot rely upon the moderation, 
the wisdom of the majority of the whole people, where 
then shall we go for guidance? If the judgment of 
ninety millions of people expressed under the orderly 
forms of procedure are not to be accepted, to what 
arbiter shall we go? If it shall be charged that a man 
has become over-ambitious, that his plans seem to 
threaten the stability of our institutions, to whom can 
we submit that proposition with more complacence as 
to the result and more assurance of the correctness of 
the verdict than to those in whose keeping are all the 
institutions under the flag. On the other hand, if some 
great crisis is at hand, as when war is upon us, or if 
we are conironted with civic problems involving no less 
than the happiness of the whole people and the continu- 
ance of liberty, and the extended service of some in- 
dividual who has earned the confidence and love of his 
countrymen seems desirable, can we not safely submit 
this question also to the voters, and having it submitted, 
who shall be found as a believer in our form of govern- 
ment to challenge that verdict? Shall the people under 
such circumstances and in such a crisis find that a ban 
has been placed upon ability for fear that the people 
would be unable to distinguish between a usurper and a 
patriot ? 

I conceded that some of the arguments for a longer 
term seem, in the first instance, persuasive. The plea 
is for business tranquillity. The market place, they tell 
us, is disturbed by the too oft-recurring elections. The 
great growth of industrial affairs does not, after all, seem 
to sustain this contention. There is a dispute among the 
philosophers as to whether, intellectually and morally, 
the individual has progressed noticeably in these three 
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thousand years. Does our civilization produce greater 
intellects than that of Aristotle or Plato or greater states- 
men than Pericles? But no one doubts the marvelous 
strides in the industrial world—business—business dom- 
inates and directs everything and everybody.. The 
church, the state, politics, and religion are all influenced 
by its subtle, pervading, and persistent power. 

And I am one who believes we can pay too high a 
price even for business tranquillity—the tranquillity 
under whose soothing shelter sprout and grow special 
privileges and governmental favors—a million times more 
menacing to the life of a republic than dictators; that 
business tranquillity which causes men to become indiffer- 
ent to obligations of the government and, what is more 
discouraging, sometimes unfits them for the sacrifices 
which every citizen is called upon to make for the gen- 
eral good. 

Back of all forms and details of government, back of 
all statutes and constitutions, back of efficient democ- 
racy, back of successful representative government is 
the citizenship of the country. Let us shape our institu- 
tions and our laws, therefore, with a care for the build- 
ing up of that citizenship and for the training for the 
sacrifices and obligations exacted and imposed by all 
who live rightly in a republic. Business will come, busi- 
ness will thrive, wherever may be found a people capable 
of orderly and wholesome self-government. France was 
one of the richest countries on the face of the earth just 
before the French Revolution, at a time when misery 
prevailed in almost every household among the middle 
classes and the peasants of the land. Our wealth and 
our business successes depend upon the stature of our 
citizenship. 

Our election campaigns constitute the great university 
where the voter is trained for active and efficient citizen- 
ship. We cannot measure the worth of an institution of 
government by temporary effects or conditions; we must 
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view it as it works from decade to decade and through 
the sweep of the centuries. What effect does it have upon 
the character of the people—upon human progress as it 
works on through the years? If our people were called 
to the polls once in twenty years they would soon be 
incapable of discharging the duties imposed upon them. 
Men only grow to the full stature of citizenship when in 
the enjoyment and exercise of duties and obligations of 
citizenship. On the other hand, if we were to choose 
our chief magistrate every thirty days the element of 
unrest would predominate to the detriment of permanent 
growth and progress. Between these extremes, where on 
the one hand capacity and efficiency are sacrificed, and 
on the other turmoil and unrest prevails, lies the com- 
promise ground, where ability and stability are joined in 
permanent wedlock. 

This compromise ground the fathers found and a 
hundred years has demonstrated their wisdom. They 
said, first, we will provide for such a term in length as 
will insure the element of stability; second, we will not 
make it long enough to endanger the liberty of the peo- 
ple; third, we will at the end of the stated period send the 
faithful and the unfaithful back to the sovereign tribunal 
of the people for judgment; and, fourth we will make it 
possible that there may accompany the chief magistrate 
through all his services the noblest ambition of exalted 
minds, the ambition to win and to hold the approval and 
commendation of a great and free people. The highest 
ambition of a public servant if he believes in the wisdom 
and patriotism of the people, if he believes in our theory 
of government, is to hear the pronouncement coming up 
from the millions of his countrymen, “Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant.” Why should we eliminate 
this powerful element, beneficient and wholesome, from 
public life; that element which has steadied and inspired, 
guided and accentuated the efforts of the best men who 
have ever presided over the destiny of the republic? 
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PRESIDENTIAL TERM’ 


I am glad to find that the error to which I referred 
has been corrected in the official copy of the joint reso- 
lution. I was misled by the only copy which was in my 
possession. 

I do not propose to consume the time of the Senate 
in discussing this proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, upon which I suppose the minds of senators are 
made up, nor do I think it is necessary to enter upon any 
protracted debate upon it. I desire merely to state my 
own reasons for opposing it. 

I am not in favor of this change in the Constitution. 
The chief argument which is offered for the passage of 
this joint resolution, limiting the President to one term, 
is that if he has no hope of reelection he will then devote 
himself exclusively to policies for the benefit of the coun- 
try and to the work of the country, and that he will not 
use the patronage of his great office to promote his own 
renomination and reelection. 

I do not myself believe that patronage is very helpful 
in electing or reelecting anyone to office. On the contrary, 
I believe that as a rule it is positively harmful. Instances 
of the defeat either for nomination or for election are 
very frequent in our history of a President having all the 
patronage in his possession. The use of patronage, of 
which complaint is made, is in reality chiefly with refer- 
ence to its influence upon Congress. That the power of 
appointment has an influence upon Congress is, I think, 
undoubted, human nature being constructed as it is, but 
I cannot see that limiting the President to one term will 
alter the effect of the patronage on Congress, if it has 
an effect. A President limited to one term, so far as he 
is personally concerned, is at least anxious that the 
policies to which he is committed and which he desires 
should be carried into execution. 


1 Speech of Senator Lodge in the Senate, 1913. Congressional Record. 
49, pt. 3: 2259. 
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The patronage, if used at all, would be just as much 
used for that purpose as to promote his own reelection, 
and even more constantly. You will not get rid of the 
effect of patronage or the force of the power of appoint- 
ment until you are rid of human nature in the Congress 
of the United States. Therefore, it does not seem to me 
that in that direction the argument in regard to patronage 
has very great weight. 

As to the point of patronage not being used to pro- 
mote his own renomination or reelection, if a President 
is debarred from using the power of his great office to 
secure his own renomination or his own relection, surely 
he will be desirous to have a successor who shall be in 
sympathy with his views, who will be willing to 
carry out the policies which he has been unable to com- 
plete; he will desire that his own party shall remain in 
power; for a President without a party and without 
party principles would not be a desirable President. 
Therefore, it does not seem to me that we really gain 
anything in that direction, and, although superficially the 
argument resting on the case of the presidential power 
appears to have much weight, it seems to me in its es- 
sence to have very little. 

There is another reason which we hear spoken of, 
but which | need not dwell upon, namely, that a provision 
of this kind in the Constitution of the United States will 
be a defense against Caesarism, against a permanent 
President or dictator. The protection of the country 
against Caesarism or a dictatorship or a perpetual Presi- 
dent rests in the character of the American people. No 
paper provision can protect us against that. If we should 
reach the point where the people were ready to have a 
perpetual President or dictator, no constitutional provi- 
sion would stand in the way of a revolution of that char- 
acter in our system of government, if the people had 
sunk to that point. When the people are ready to fall 
into the hands of an imperial despot or a perpetual dic- 
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tator or President, paper barriers will not prevent the 
calamity. 

But the all-sufficient reasons against the adoption of 
the proposed amendment to my mind are two. The first 
one applies to the proposition of the committee; it does 
not apply to the amendment proposed by the senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Bacon]. Under our system we have 
divided the three branches of government—the legisla- 
tive, the judicial, and the executive—and have made them 
coordinate and independent. Our system is not like that 
of England, which has been adopted very largely through- 
out the continent of Europe. That system is to have the 
executive and the legislative power in the same hands. 
The executive and legislative powers of England are in 
reality, whatever the forms may be, vested in a commit- 
tee of the House of Commons. Under that system when 
at an election the party control changes, the executive 
and the legislative change together, and they both are 
in harmony; but under our system that frequently is 
not the case. At this moment we have a President be- 
longing to one party and the House of Representatives 
controlled by another. I have in my own not very long 
experience seen that same situation occur more than 
once. It happened in the last two years of President 
Harrison’s administration; it happened in the last two 
years of President Cleveland’s administration, and it 
happened frequently before that. I do not think the 
situation which it produces is a desirable one. I believe 
that the conduct of the business of the government should 
be in the hands of the party which has received authority 
from the people to conduct the government. 

I am not prepared to say that we should give up our 
system of the separation of the departments on that 
account; but no system is perfect. It is a necessary de- 
fect in the system which divides and makes independent 
the three branches of government. It does not seem to 
me desirable to enhance the evils of that situation by 
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making it possible to have a President and a Congress or 
a President and one House of Congress of different 
political parties last for four years instead of for two. 
It is a false position and an unnatural situation, one 
which is not consonant with our system of government. 
It arrests the work of carrying out the will of the people 
as expressed at the polls. To a certain extent it is un- 
avoidable. As I have said, under our system it must 
occur from time to time, but it is now limited by the 
limitation of the presidential term. Under the six-year 
term, I think that that defect of the system, if you choose 
to call it such—and it is a defect, as it seems to me— 
would be enhanced and not diminished. 

Finally, I think it is very dangerous to declare con- 
stitutionally that a man who has once been President of 
the United States shall never be President again. 

I have opposed elsewhere—not here, because the ques- 
tion has not been raised here—but I have opposed in 
public discussion to the best of my ability the compulsory 
initiative and referendum, because I believe it means 
the destruction of representative government and _ be- 
cause I believe its tendency would be to establish a 
method of legislation which is in its nature impossible. 
I know from my own experience with reference to consti- 
tutional amendments in my own state on which we are 
called upon to vote by “yes” or “no,” at an election, that 
I am not capable of legislating intelligently in that way, 
and I do not think that others are. I believe that this 
scheme would force the people to legislate by a method 
which no people on earth can carry out effectively and 
intelligently. I need not enter into the details, and I 
do not mean to argue that question here; but it is im- 
possible, to my mind, to have intelligent legislation by 
answering at the ballot box with a categorical “yes” or 
“no” on a measure which may include many sections and 
where there is no opportunity for amendment or debate. 
I believe myself that the system of compulsory initiative 
and referendum tends and is intended to throw power 
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into the hands of comparatively small and well-organized 
minorities and to take it away from the great body of 
the people, although I know that the cry for the initiative 
and referendum is made in the name of the people. 

Now we are asked to take from the people by this 
proposed constitutional amendment the decision of a 
question which they are preeminently capable of settling. 
There is no question whatever that the voters of this 
country are able to say whether they think a certain man 
who has served as President ought again to be President ; 
and it seems to me we are simply taking from the people 
by this proposed constitutional amendment a right which 
ought not to be denied to them. I have sufficient confi- 
dence in the American people to believe that they can be 
trusted absolutely to say who shall be President of the 
United States and to determine whether a man who has 
once been President is fit to be President again. 

It would have been a melancholy day for this country 
if we had been unable to elect to a second term George 
Washington or Abraham Lincoln. No man can tell 
when a situation will arise when it might be a vital neces- 
sity to retain for a second term a President then in office. 
We might be engaged in a war where it would be the 
veriest misfortune conceivable to say that the man at the 
head of the government should be changed at the end of 
four years. 

I think we can safely let this matter remain where it 
is. I have no fear that we shall have any perpetual 
President. I have too much confidence in the American 
people and in their good sense for that. I have no fear 
that they cannot be fully trusted with the power to say 
whether a man shall serve a second time or a third time 
if he seeks it, and I think we are running a very great 
risk in taking up this limitation as to eligibility for a 
second term. 

I have no desire to enter into further details. I 
simply wished to put upon the record the reasons which 
will govern me in voting against this resolution, 
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SHALL A THIRD TERM BE FORBIDDEN ?* 


The scandal of a public feud such as we lately suf- 
fered from a President, expectant of a second term, and 
an ex:President, anxious for a third one, has given vital- 
ity to the old idea of electing the executive for a longer 
term and making him ineligible to reelection. 

Under such a rule the country would be spared a 
repetition of the disgrace put upon it by the wrangling of 
Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt. It would remove Presidents 
from the temptation to devote their time to the creation 
of a machine and it would leave them free for the dig- 
nified and disinterested service of their country. It would 
make it forever unnecessary for a President to gallivant 
through the country making personal stump speeches and 
that too only to the members of his own party. 

The idea is not, as Mr. Roosevelt declares it, “a tom- 
fool proposition.” It is not even an ordinary fool prop- 
osition. It is a proposition well worth thinking about— 
though that is not necessarily to say worth instantly 
adopting. 

For there are arguments against the proposal, as well 
as for it. Six years would be a long term for a bad or 
even a poor President. We have been fairly lucky, but 
four years has been found a long time to wait for the 
administration of some of our Presidents to expire; to 
have to put up with the wrong man for six years would 
be a calamity indeed. More important still, six years 
is too long a time to defer the nation-wide vote which 
affords the people their only chance—the only chance 
they take—to express their minds on national questions. 
It requires an issue of dramatic interest like the fate of 
two famous men to draw out the whole vote—and it is 
extremely important for free government that popular 
voting should be encouraged. In this respect the Euro- 
pean system has an advantage over ours; in England, 


1 World’s Work. 24: 257-8. July, 1912. 
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for instance, a general election with everything at stake 
may come at any time. Last year Great Britain had 
two general elections, at both of which the people spoke 
their mind with conclusiveness and with a good deal of 
manifest enjoyment. Six years is too long a period to 
elapse between general elections. 

On the other hand four years is too short a time to 
expect a President to come to his best ; too short to allow 
him to work out his policies. It has generally been found 
that a President is a better officer during his second term 
than he was in his first. An inspection of the history of 
the presidency will show that the people of the United 
States have always believed one term to be too little. 
During the one hundred and twenty-four years of our 
national existence the people have clearly shown their 
desire to have the President serve two terms. It will 
probably surprise many to be reminded that we have 
reelected nine Presidents and have declined to elect only 
seven. John Adams, Van Buren, Polk, Pierce, Buchanan, 
Hayes, and Harrison were the only Presidents elected by 
the people who were refused reelection. John Q. Adams 
was chosen by the House of Representatives ; Harrison, 
Taylor, and Garfield [and Harding] died during their 
first term, and Tyler, Fillmore, Johnson, Arthur, Roose- 
velt [and Coolidge] came in by the deaths of Presidents 
—though Roosevelt, after he had served practically a full 
term, was elected to the second one. 

Now this is the actual record of the feeling of the 
people on the subject of reelection to the chief executive 
office: they like to give a President a second term. They 
have never given one a third term, though they might 
have done so in seven cases. 

If the Constitution needs amending, the voice of the 
country as indicated in political history would seem to 
suggest placing the bar to eligibility at the end of a sec- 
ond term, not the first. 

It is not, however, certain that the sense of the coun- 
try demands any constitutional limit at all. It may be 
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a mistake to forbid the second term to any President no 
matter how peculiar his qualifications or how peculiar 
the need of them; it is quite conceivable even that cir- 
cumstances might arise under which wisdom would re- 
quire his election to a third term—circumstances under 
which everybody would agree that that unprecedented 
step was necessary for the country’s welfare. It is nota 
happy circumstance that the large principle involved in 
the proposed change should turn on the excitement now 
caused by Mr. Roosevelt. 

Is it not a thing which had better be left to the people 
to take care of themselves? After all, it is the people 
we have to trust, not a document. Is it wise for us to 
restrict and limit ourselves, gratuitously, unnecessarily ? 
Perhaps it might be a good thing if we had less Consti- 
tution, not more. Most of the progressive movements 
of the day are met by restrictions opposed by the Con- 
stitution or alleged to be opposed by it, and our energies 
are now too much engaged in amending details which 
need never have gone into the Constitution. Our gov- 
ernment is still in process of evolution—and always will 
be, so long as it is a living thing. The presidency is dis- 
tinctly in evolution. It is not what the Constitution 
expected it to be. It is an office unlike any other in the 
world, the President having come to be a sort of irremov- 
able and irresponsible premier as well as titular head of 
the nation, the man to whom the country looks for a 
legislative program as well as executive performance. 
Why not let the presidency work itself out without fur- 
ther Constitutional restrictions, trusting to good sense of 
the people to meet—as the people after all must meet— 
the dangers when they arise. 


BUSINESS IN PRESIDENTIAL YEARS’ 


There have been only four presidential election years 
since 1800 which have been marked by business depres- 
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sion, declared Dudley F. Fowler, of the Bank of America, 
New York, in his latest radio talk on economic con- 
ditions. In all the other twenty-seven presidential elec- 
tion years there occurred no marked business disturbance, 
but, on the contrary, in the majority of them, conditions 
actually improved Mr. Fowler points out after closely 
studying this timely problem. Mr. Fowler said: 


The last presidential election was held in 1920, which year 
marked a crisis in the business affairs not only of the United 
States but also of the world at large. Cancellation of contracts 
was widespread, and as a result business failures were numer- 
ous. Thus a presidential election and a business crisis both 
occurred in the same year. The previous presidential year of 
1916, which gave the Wilson administration a second term, wit- 
nessed a tremendous boom in practically all lines of industry, 
and it is estimated that over thirty thousand new corporations 
were organized. The preceding presidential year of I912 is 
memorable for a bitter political controversy which resulted in 
the creation of a third party. From the business standpoint 
there was no decided trend, but it is worth-while to note that 
commodity prices rose sharply and the essential industries such 
as railroads and pig iron producers prospered. 

The panic of 1907 continued to exert its depressing influences 
over into the presidential year of 1908, but in the fall general 
business conditions improved, and by November prices on the 
stock market experienced a considerable rise. Nineteen hundred 
and four, which gave Roosevelt another term, was an active 
year in many lines. Considerable railroad construction was 
undertaken, and the stock market reflected the general pros- 
périty of the country. The first year of the new century which 
marked the reelection of McKinley brought good times to the 
United States, and while the stock market suffered from a slump 
in the spring, a high point was attained by the close of the 
year. 

In the previous century, of the twenty-five elections, only 
three were accompanied by marked depressions. These oc- 
curred in 1884, 1860 and 1808. The panic of 1884 was brief in 
duration and was mild in its effects. The financial troubles of 
that year were brought to a head by the failure of an im- 
portant business house, but the disturbance was fundamentally 
due to unsound economic conditions which had already existed 
for some time before. 

The year 1860 closed with a widespread panic which gripped 
the entire north. Here is a true instance of an American panic 
caused directly by the political situation, but it must be remem- 
bered that the south was seceding from the union and the very 
life of the nation was in peril. 

The panic of 1808 was caused in a way by political condi- 
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tions, which, however, were not national but international in 
nature. At that time the Napoleonic War was being waged, 
and for a number of years our wheat and cotton were in great 
demand and were being transported by American vessels both 
to England and to France. This trade was later checked by 
the restrictive measures of both belligerents, and American 
business, suffered severely, with the result that a serious de- 
pression occurred in 1808. 

It would thus appear that history affords little support for 
the belief that the uncertainty arising from political elections 
is a direct cause of business disturbances. 


GENERAL GRANT AND A THIRD TERM * 


Washington was President of the Convention which 
framed the Constitution of the United States. That 
Constitution makes every male citizen who has attained 
the age of thirty-five years eligible and reeligible, with- 
out limitation as to times, to the office of President of 
the United States. If the peril to the country from the 
repeated election of the same person to the presidency 
was believed by Washington and his associates to be 
such as Judge Black now represents it, then Washington 
and his associates are wholly without excuse in their 
neglect of a great public duty. Nor is it an answer or 
defense to say that Washington intended to leave an 
example to his countrymen which, in the course of time, 
would, as a tradition, become as powerful for the pro- 
tection of their rights and liberties as would be a written 
constitutional inhibition. Life is uncertain; death is cer- 
tain; and in 1787 Washington could have had no assur- 
ance that he would be permitted by Divine Providence to 
hold the office of President for eight years, and at the 
close to give an example of voluntary abstention from 
worldly honors which should not only receive the ap- 
proval of the living generation, but also command the 
respect and obedience of his countrymen in all the ages 
of the republic. 


1 By George S. Boutwell. North American Review. April, 1880. p. 371- 
2, 374-5- 
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Mr. Jefferson was not a member of the Convention, 
and it is well known that its proceedings in many par- 
ticulars were not approved by him. But to Mr. Jefferson, 
more than to any one else, is the country indebted for 
the first eleven articles of amendment to the Constitution 
articles designed to render the liberties of the people 
more secure against the encroachments of power. But 
these amendments are silent in regard to the presidential 
office. Provision is made, however, that persons charged 
with crime shall have a perpetual, constitutional right to 
compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in their 
favor; that in all suits at common law, where the value 
in controversy exceeds $20, the right of trial by jury 
shall be preserved; and yet no constitutional safeguard 
is erected against a manifest peril, a continuing menace 
to the institutions and liberties of an entire people. 

If Washington and Jefferson estimated the peril as 
Judge Black now says the peril was estimated by them, 
and as in fact the peril really is, who is sufficient to offer 
a defense, an excuse, or even an apology for the Father 
of his Country or the Apostle of Liberty? The original 
Constitution was wrought out in the presence and under 
the lead of Washington, and the amendments were 
framed at the dictation of Jefferson. Eight words in 
the Constitution or in an amendment would have furn- 
ished ample protection for all time. The words are not 
there, and why not? Surely not because Washington 
and Jefferson were not patriotic men, nor because they 
were not far-seeing men, but because upon reflection 
they thought it unwise to place any limitation upon the 
power of the people to elect their rulers at stated times 
and in prescribed ways. 

Judge Black, speaking of real estate, and not of poli- 
tics, says “A lease for years, renewable and always re- 
newed, gives the tenant an estate without end, and makes 
him lord of the fee.” This sentence is admirably turned, 
and its rhetoric is above criticism or complaint; but as 
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a legal proposition it is only true when some words, pos- 
sibly implied by the writer, are clearly expressed. It 
should be written, “A lease for years, renewable at the 
wiil of the tenant, and always renewed, gives the tenant 
an estate without end, and makes him lord of the fee’; 
and, thus written, its inapplicability to the question under 
discussion is fully exposed. The tenure of the office of 
President of the United States is not renewable at the 
will of the tenant, and, therefore, the tenant can never 
become lord of the fee. It is only renewable at the will 
of the lord of the fee—the people; and, being so renew- 
able only, the fee must ever remain in the lord, however 
often the lease may be renewed. 

The term of the presidential office was limited to 
four years, but the constitutional ability of the people to 
continue one person in the office through many terms was 
admitted without limit. If the men who framed the 
Constitution apprehended evils from a third or even a 
second election of the same person to the presidency, 
they accepted those possible evils in preference to a 
limitation of the power of the people in the choice of 
their rulers. The tenure of office is fixed, but the Con- 
stitution is silent upon the question whether it is wise or 
unwise to continue the same persons in office for more 
than one term. 


CALVIN COOLIDGE AND HIS JOB’ 


The most stupendous misconception in the American 
mind today consists in the belief that the work of a 
President is so heavy that human flesh cannot perform it 
without being exhausted. The plain fact is that the job 
of the President is an easy job—if he cares to make it so. 
It can become an unbearably difficult job only when he 
assumes burdens that should rest on other shoulders. In 


1 By Dixon Merritt, Washington Correspondent of The Outlook. Out- 
look. May 20, 1925. p. 103-7. 
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actual practice today it is a good, full, man’s-size job, 
performed within reasonable hours—the sort of job that 
leaves a man at the end of the day wholesomely tired 
but not in any sense exhausted. There are days when 
the President has more work than he can do—long suc- 
cessions of days, even, when it must seem to him that 
never again can he escape from the mass of duties piled 
upon him. But that feeling is not exactly peculiar to a 
President. Newspaper men have it, and even govern- 
ment clerks sometimes give expression to it. 

Not within the past five administrations at least has 
the presidency been an impossible job. It is an easier job 
now than it was twenty years ago, and it was easier 
twenty than it was forty years ago. Processes are at 
work have been at work this long while—which, as they 
make the work of the government more efficient, lighten 
the load of the President. He still bears burdens that 
ought to be removed from him—that will be lifted if we 
are to continue the process of making the government 
more efficient. To the end of the world, or at least to 
the end of our order of things, the President must go on 
bearing a great load of responsibility. If he is not 
capable of that, he has no business being President. But 
he does not have to be—and is not—pestered by a multi- 
tude of duties that break him down. 

The White House is a business institution where em- 
ployees, grown old in the service, do their own particu- 
lar tasks without bothering anybody else about them. 
Except for the private secretary to the President—who 
is misnamed and should be called the political secretary 
to the President—the White House force does not change 
much from one administration to another, or from one 
decade to another. A majority of those in important 
positions have been there twenty years, some thirty years, 
a few forty. And they are organized as a series of 
sifters, of finer and finer mesh the nearer they approach 
the President. No man gets through the last sifter un- 
less he has real business with the President. 
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Take it all in all, the White House staff is one of 
the most comprehensive and one of the most efficient 
business organizations in the government not merely, but 
anywhere in the United States. Every President when 
he begins his duties has ready to his hand something 
that most men strive for through a lifetime and few ever 
attain—a staff of tried subordinates, each a competent 
specialist in his own line. 

That sort of organization anywhere in the world 
renders the job of the “boss” not burdensome. There 
are men who work excessively hard despite such assis- 
tants, but these men are the exception in finance or 
industry or any other line of work. So they are in the 
presidency. Old employees and former employees of the 
White House, some of whose memories go back for 
more than sixty years, say that there have been four 
Presidents since the Civil War who were exceptionally 
hard workers—Wilson, Roosevelt, Cleveland, Johnson. 
For the first and the last of these, though they would 
probably have worked just as hard under any circum- 
stances, hard work was made necessary by the turmoil of 
war and of the aftermath of war. 

The heart of the present misconception of the terrible 
weight of the President’s work is in the belief that two 
Presidents recently have been worked to death. The fact 
is that Wilson, though he was one of the hardest workers 
that the White House has known, was in better health 
there than he ever was anywhere else. He came to the 
White House a frail man suffering from a chronic 
disease. He had worked himself to death in his years 
as a teacher. It was his custom al! his life to work 
ceaselessly for days on end, until he was exhausted, and 
then to sleep the clock around twice. He picked up 
weight and vitality after he came to the White House. 
The improvement in his appearance was a marvel to 
those who knew him earlier. The war, the trips to Paris, 
the final trip to take his appeal to the country—these did 
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break him down, but he would probably have died sooner 
than he did if he had never left Princeton. 

Harding was almost the opposite of Wilson in nearly 
every particular. Hard work was out of his line. The 
duties of the presidency irked him terribly, but it is not 
true that the weight of responsibility wrecked him. Those 
who knew him at work say that he was practically im- 
pervious to worry. Harding simply got sick and died. 
If there is anything more than that to the story, it is 
locked behind that secret door to which the pry of the 
reporter does not constitute a key. 

We have now in the White House another man who 
came there none too robust. Mr. Coolidge has gained 
eight pounds since he became President, and the change 
in his appearance, while not as striking as the improve- 
ment that Wilson underwent, is marked. Very clearly, 
he is not a man worked to death. His former private 
secretary, Mr. Slemp, recently said in a magazine article, 
“Calvin Coolidge will thrive on the tasks of the Presi- 
dency.” 

All of this does not mean, or even begin to suggest, 
that the job of the President is not a most exacting one 
or that he should not be relieved of many of the things 
that he now is forced to do. The plain fact is, as every 
American ought to realize, that the President should 
be as nearly as possible relieved of everything that dis- 
tracts his mind from the right solution of the important 
problems which he, and he alone, must solve. There is 
as much work as any one man ought to do in deciding the 
big questions of state that come before the President. 

The hopeful sign is that during all these recent years 
the tendency has been toward relieving the President of 
burdens and leaving him more nearly free to devote 
himself to uninterrupted study of the great problems of 
the country. 

It was no great while ago that multiplied hundreds of 
private pension bills were passed at every session of Con- 
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gress. The President was supposed to give consideration 
to all of these, and he certainly had to sign all of them. 
Today the private pension bill practically does not exist 
and, under the system of handling compensation of World 
War veterans, is not likely to exist again in this genera- 
tion, at. least. 

It was no great while ago that all applications for 
promotions in the government service were supposed to 
pass under the eye of the President. Whether he actually 
gave close scrutiny to them or not, the pressure on him 
concerning them was almost unbearably heavy. Today 
all promotions are made as matters of routine under 
Civil Service. 

Less than twelve years ago postmasterships, the spoils 
of faithful congressmen of the party in power, were dis- 
pensed by the President. He had to give attention to 
them, if not for the good of the service, then for peace 
in the party. Today postmasters are appointed under 
Civil Service rules on the basis of competitive examina- 
tions. 

More important than any of these is the fact that 
congressmen are beginning to realize—the intelligent ones 
of them, at least—that patronage does not do them much 
good. A few salaried offices judiciously distributed used 
to make a congressman almost invincible, but that is not 
true in an age of universally read daily newspapers and 
universally heard radio broadcasting. The interest of the 
congressman in patronage is diminishing, and the pres- 
sure on the President is correspondingly less heavy. It 
is still, however, much too heavy. 


HOW. TO SAVE THE, PRESIDENT = 


Five days after Calvin Coolidge became President 
of the United States the Washington dispatches reported 
“his face drawn and heavily lined.” 


1By Lindsay Rogers and J. W. Rixey Smith. Collier's. 72: 5-6, 
September 8, 1923. 
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Four years before he became President Woodrow 
Wilson said: 

Men of ordinary physique and discretion cannot be Presi- 
dents and live if the strain be not somewhat relieved. We shall 
always be obliged to be picking our chief magistrates from 
among wise and prudent athletes—a small class. 

The strain has not been relieved. Its cruel effect on 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Harding is ample evidence that 
something should be done. And so there comes the de- 
mand that the President’s tremendous task be lightened. 

The American President has many trivial tasks which 
Congress can place in other hands. He must counter- 
sign the wills of Indians to make them valid. He must 
sign military and naval commissions and Land Office 
patents. Some of these petty duties have been delegated 
to subordinates in the departments. Congressional action 
could give further relief. But these are not the matters 
that really tax the President’s strength. His principal 
burden comes from the increasing problems of the gov- 
ernment—always growing in number, importance, and 
complexity: unemployment, coal, railroads, shipping, 
colonies, agriculture, the European debts, taxes, the 
tariff, limitation of armaments, the European situation, 
Mexico, the care of war veterans, and the budget. 

Responsibility for them cannot be divided. The pro- 
posal of an assistant president carries its own refutation. 
The people must know to whom to look; division of 
functions would mean confusion, irresponsibility, and 
perhaps a struggle for prestige and power. To make the 
Vice-president an important lever in the governmental 
machine instead of a presiding automaton would require 
a constitutional amendment. To give the Vice-president 
special powers with regard to the preparation of the bud- 
get would divide responsibility in respect to the most im- 
portant function on government—control of public money. 

A single term for the President might lessen the 
duties of political leadership, but six years is too long 
for a poor President and not long enough for a good one. 
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And the proposal of cabinet government, under Congress, 
involves radical changes in the whole American political 
system. 

There is a simpler answer, as appears in the experi- 
ence of English and French executives. The American 
President is forced to toil without proper assistance from 
experts appointed by and responsible to him. He is not 
allowed to surround himself with men whose sole duty 
is to work for him, to give him expert information, to 
help him think. In the ordinary business of government 
the President must work. 

All matters relating to our executive departments, 
now dumped each morning on the President’s desk should 
be handled by a cabinet secretariat, composed of a sec- 
retary and staff appointed by and responsible to the 
President. 

In England the cabinet secretariat prepares business 
for presentation to the cabinet in proper form, makes 
investigations, codifies proposals and memoranda, keeps 
minutes and communicates decisions, and sees that when 
a matter finally reaches the Prime Minister it is in shape 
for a decision, without further conferences, reports, or 
appeals for missing information. 

Such a body in the United States would be a central 
coordinating and information agency under the Presi- 
dent, a clearing house for all departmental affairs requir- 
ing executive attention. It would handle routine depart- 
mental matters that now clutter the executive desk. It 
would be the one agency in Washington which would 
have records and information relating to the whole 
executive machine. The President would not have to 
appeal to several departments for light on a matter in 
hand. A secretariat would give the cabinet more stand- 
ing and more corporate personality. As it made the cabi- 
net more important, more regularized, and more efficient, 
the President could leave more and more matters for its 
collective care and decision. In time it would make the 
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cabinet something more than a mere occasional assembly 
of the President’s chief clerks. It would, in brief, shift 
much of the presidential burden where it should obvi- 
ously fall, on the President’s cabinet. And it would 
leave the President’s secretary free to run the executive 
office and the President free to deal with the larger prob- 
lems of the government. 


EXCERPTS 


There are other points in which opinions would be 
more likely to vary. As, for instance, on the ineligibility 
of the same person for President after he should have 
served a certain course of years. Guarded so effectually 
as the proposed Constitution is in respect to the pre- 
vention of bribery and undue influence in the choice 
of President, I confess I differ widely from Mr. Jeffer- 
son and you as to the necessity or expediency of rota- 
tion in that office. . . . I can see no propriety in pre- 
cluding ourselves from the services of any man who on 
some great emergency shall be deemed universally most 
capable of serving the public—From a letter written by 
Washington to Lafayette, April 28, 1778. 


There is another strong feature in the new 
Constitution which I as strongly dislike. That is, the 
perpetual re-eligibility of the President. Of this I expect 
no amendment at present, because I do not see that any- 
body has objected to it... . But it will be productive of 
cruel distress to our country, even in your day and 
mine.—Thomas Jefferson in a letter to Alexander Don- 


ald, February 7, 1788. 


My wish was that the President should be elected for 
seven years and be ineligible afterward. But the prac- 
tice adopted, I think, is better, allowing his continuance 
for eight years, with a liability to be dropped at half-way 
of the term, making that a period of probation. .. . 
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Though this amendment has not been made in form, yet 
practice seems to have established it. The example of 
four Presidents voluntarily retiring at the end of their 
eighth year, and the progress of public opinion that the 
principle is salutary, have given it in practice the form 
of precedent and usage; in so much that should a Presi- 
dent consent to be a candidate for a third election, I 
trust he would be rejected on this demonstration of am- 
bitious views.—Thomas Jefferson in his autobiography, 
written at Monticello. 


It would seem advisable to limit the service of the 
Chief Magistrate to a single term of four or six years.— 
President Jackson in his first annual message. 


I recommend an amendment to the Constitution pre- 
scribing a term of six years for the presidential office 
and forbidding a re-election Rutherford B. Hayes in 
his Inaugural Address, March 5, 1877. 


What is the remedy? How shall we avert the dire 
calamities with which we are threatened? The answer 
comes from the graves of our fathers: By the frequent 
election of new men. Other help or hope for the sal- 
vation of free government there is none under heaven. 

If history does not teach this, we have read it all 
wrong. In the republics of ancient and modern times 
the chief magistrate was intrusted with only temporary 
power, and always went out of office at the end of a 
short period, fixed and prescribed by law or custom. It 
was this, indeed, which made the substantial distinction 
between them and the monarchies around them. An 
unpunished transgression of the customary limitation was 
uniformly followed by destruction. Everywhere and 
always it was the fatal symptom of decay—the sure fore- 
runner of ruin. When Caesar refused to lay down his 
consulship, as his predecessors had done, at the end of 
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a year, and was re-elected time after time with the 
acquiesence of the Senate and the people, all that was 
real in Roman freedom ceased to exist. Two republics 
in France were brought to an end in the same way. 
Napoleon began by being consul for a term, then was 
elected for life, and finally became Emperor with the 
powers of an absolute despot. The last Bonaparte was 
President for four years, was reelected for ten, and 
ended, like his uncle, in grasping the imperial crown.— 
From “Essays and Speeches,’ by Jeremiah S. Black. 
(Copyrighted, 1885.) p. 383. D. Appleton & Co. 


It is difficult to perceive . . . upon what safe ground 
of reason are built the opinions of those persons who 
regard short terms of service as sacredly and peculiarly 
republican in principle. If republicanism is founded on 
good sense, nothing so far removed from good sense can 
be part and parcel of it. Efficiency is the only just 
foundation for confidence in a public officer, under re- 
publican institutions no less than under monarchies; and 
short terms which cut off the efficient as surely and inex- 
orably as the inefficient are quite as repugnant to repub- 
lican as to monarchical rules of wisdom. Unhappily, 
however, this is not American doctrine. A President is 
dismissed almost as soon as he has learned the duties of 
his office.—Woodrow Wilson, in “Congressional Govern- 
ment: a Study in American Politics.” p. 255. Copyright, 
1885, Woodrow Wilson. 


When we consider the patronage of this great office, 
the allurements of power. . . we recognize in the eligi- 
bility of the President for re-election a most serious dan- 
ger to that calm, deliberate, and intelligent political action 
which must characterize a government by the people.— 
Grover Cleveland, in “The Writings and Speeches of 
Grover Cleveland; selected and edited by George F. 
Parker,” p. 11. Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 1892. 
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Some of our leading and most thoughtful public men 
have challenged the wisdom of the four-year term, and 
have advocated six years, usually accompanied with a 
provision of a second term. And unless some method 
can be devised by which a less considerable part of the 
four-year term must be given to hearing applicants for 
office and to making appointments, it would be wise to 
give the President, by extending the term, a better chance 
to show what he can do for the country. It must be 
admitted, also, that the ineligibility to a second term will 
give to the Executive action greater independence.—Ben- 
jamin Harrison, in “This Country of Ours.” p. 72-3. 
Copyright, 1897. Charles Scribner's Sons. 


The Presidential term itself is limited to four years, 
and midway comes the opportunity to strengthen, weaken 
or secure him in his policy. Hamilton in 1787 would 
have preferred the tenure of life or good behavior; Jef- 
ferson a seven years’ term, once and for all; but the 
Constitution as framed fixed the moderate term of four 
years; and put no restraint upon re-eligibility—James 
Schouler, in “Constitutional Studies State and Federal.” 
p. 157-8. Copyright. 1897. Dodd, Mead and Company. 


That this would tend, as nothing else would, to eradi- 
cate the vicious and corrupting spoils system, does not 
seem to admit of doubt. The history of the country 
shows that no sooner is a President inaugurated than 
he begins to “lay pipe” for re-election, making appoint- 
ments more with this view than to secure efficiency in 
administration. As a consequence, the second term has 
always been cleaner and freer from scandals than the 
first—Albany Law Journal. November, 1904. p. 333-4. 


It will enable a President to be President, and not 
an office-seeker ; a statesman, and not a politician; a true 
servant, not of a faction, but of the whole people, free to 
heed the dictates of conscience and judgment, and am- 
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bitious only to achieve fair and honorable fame.—Colonel 
Harvey, summing up advantages of Clayton Resolution. 


We favor a single Presidential term and to that end 
urge the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution 
making the President of the United States ineligible for 
re-election, and we pledge the candidate of this conven- 
tion to this principle—Pledge of the Democratic Plat- 
form upon which Wilson was elected in 1912. 


Resolved, That, as a measure of the greatest import 
to the manufacturing and commercial interests, wage 
earners and the people generally, by reason of a conse- 
quent longer period of industrial tranquillity and pros- 
perity, also as a means of relieving the President of 
many annoyances that seriously interfere with the un- 
restricted discharge of his official duties to the people, 
the National Business League hereby recommends an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, fix- 
ing the presidential term at six years, and making the 
chief executive ineligible for re-election; and be it also 

Resolved, That the National Business League hereby 
adopts the proposition as an important subject of its 
efforts for the common good, on which its best endeavors 
shall be directed until the aforesaid proposed amendment 
is duly ratified by the States and confirmed by the Con- 
gress of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to 
each member of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives at Washington, to all manufacturers, commercial 
organizations, prominent business firms, and the press 
thruout the country.—From Resolution of the National 
Business League of America supporting S.J. Res. 78. 


I think the possibility of re-nomination and re-election 
of a President who is in office seriously interferes with 
the working of our governmental machinery during the 
last two years of his term; and just about the time he 
gets to the point of highest efficiency, people in the 
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Senate and in the House, begin to try to beat him. You 
cannot separate the attempt to beat an individual from 
the attempt to make ineffective the operations of govern- 
ment which that individual is carrying on in accordance 
with his duty. Legislation in this Congress has been 
largely dominated for two years past by considerations 
of that sort; and I should like to see these considerations 
exiled from these halls.—Senator Root, in speaking on 
Work’s Resolution for a Six-year Term. In Current 
Opinion for March, 1913. p. 180. 


The method of selecting a President took up a great 
deal of time; and at first it was settled that he should 
be elected by Congress for a term of seven years and 
should not be eligible for re-election. It was near the 
close of the convention, that a committee of one member 
from each state proposed a change in the length of the 
term of office to four years with re-eligibility, and also 
the method of choosing the president by means of elec- 
tors. 

Some of the able men of the convention were of the 
opinion that the president should serve during good be- 
havior. Hamilton proposed that he be chosen for life. 
Cutting the length of the term to four years has been 
a doubtful good. Election years prove bad in a business 
way. Again, a president may plan during almost his 
whole first term for re-election, thus minimizing his effi- 
ciency as a chief executive. It has these good points 
however in coming frequently: it gives the voters a chance 
to find out what the leading issues are, and the campaign 
educates in politics and government; also, it is more 
democratic, and allows an unsatisfactory administration 
to be changed.—Arndt M. Stickles, in “Elements of Gov- 
ernment.” p. 168. Copyright, 1914. American Book Co. 


I am strongly inclined to the view that it would have 
been a wiser provision, as it was at one time voted in the 
convention, to make the term of President seven years 
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and render him ineligible thereafter. Such a change 
would give to the executive greater courage and inde- 
pendence in the discharge of his duties. The absorbing 
and diverting interest in the re-election of the incumbent 
taken by these federal civil servants who regard their 
own tenure as dependent upon his would disappear and 
the efficiency of administration in the last year of a term 
would be maintained.—William H. Taft, in “The Presi- 
dency: Its Duties, Its Powers, Its Opportunties and Its 
Limitations.” p. 4. Copyright, 1916. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 


We see no more reason why a President of the 
United States who is efficient and is doing what the 
people want him to do should not be re-elected than why 
the president of a railway who is efficiently serving his 
stockholders should not be re-elected for term after term. 
The main thing is to give .. . the voters . . . such free- 
dom that they cannot be bound down by corruption or 
bureaucracy so as to prevent them from dismissing a 


president when they want to do so—Outlook. January 
Eo A19 16. 


It has been, since Washington set the fashion, an 
unwritten rule that a president might succeed himself 
once and only once. The first serious attempt to break 
down this rule was by Theodore Roosevelt in 1912. He, 
however, made the points that he was not a candidate 
for three successive terms, that he had been elected presi- 
dent but once, and that the real danger comes from a 
president in office seeking to perpetuate himself in power. 
There is much justice in this contention. A president 
may do a great deal through the power of his position 
to secure at least a renomination from his party. Repub- 
lican presidents have been particularly favored in this 
regard because the Southern States, where almost the 
only Republicans are federal office holders, have had 
as many delegates in the national convention as Northern 
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states of equal population. There is one fatal objection 
to any limitation on the number of terms to which a 
president may be eligible—the folly of changing adminis- 
trations in a time of crisis. It would have been very 
absurd to have had a limitation which would have for- 
bidden a second election to Abraham Lincoln.—Thomas 
Harrison Reed, in “Forms and Functions of American 
Government.” p. 238-9. Copyright, 1916. World Book 
Co., Yonkers, N.Y. 


I have always believed that one term is enough. The 
great responsibility and the tremendous strain of the 
office are more than any man can stand. Human frail- 
ties are too great to stand the strain which the Presi- 
dency places on a man. We should limit the President 
to one term. It might be made a six-year term, but I am 
not sure about that even. 

Our theory of government that the President should 
be the Chief Executive of the nation has been extended 
to make him the political leader of his party. President 
Harding gave his life to his country and his party.— 
Senator Cummins in the New York Times for August 
Ol OZa pte. 
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